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HUMILIATION BETTER THAN WAR. 


ETWEEN the alternatives of a war with England and national 
humiliation, the Lincoln Cabinet have chosen that which 

was fraught with the least evil consequences to the people. With 
manifest reluctance and thinly veiled ill grace it has been decided 
to comply with the demands of the British Government, and Messrs. 
Slidell and Mason are now once more on their way to these shores. 
With the same utter want of judgment that has characterized the 
rulers and people of the Northern States in relation to the Wilkes 
achievement during the last six weeks, the reparation was delayed 
until it was extorted by fear, and the opportunities generously given 
by Lord Lyons for an early retreat from an untenable position 
were most inconsiderately and rashly neglected. The Commissioners 
have been given up because President Lincoln’s Cabinet dreaded the 
results that would inevitably have followed their continued imprison- 
ment. There is nothing in the act upon which we can compliment 
the Americans. They own, with frankness and with abundance of 
harmless threats, that they yield from motives of prudence alone. 
The New York press is, indeed, unnecessarily explicit upon this 
point—“ the storm may blow over,” says the Herald, “but it will 
leave a debt of abuse from England to be repaid by America.” 
Language such as this shows how little ground we have for hoping 
that the severe lesson just taught the Americans will lead them to 
act with greater caution and wisdom for the future. They have not 
yet taken the truth to heart that Great Britain will subimit no more 
to insults, that it will make no more concessions, and that the 
nation is resolved to curb the hitherto unrestrained insolence of the 
Americans whenever it should be manifested offensively towards 
ourselves. It is an easy thing to bid us beware of “ vengeance ”—we 
shall always be in a position to meet the quarrels which the rancour 
of a Northern mob, or the folly of misguided statesmen, may fasten 
And if the day of our chastisement does not arrive until 
with the South by subju- 


upon us, 
the North 


gating it, we have an indefinitely long term before us of freedom from 


’ 


“has settled its differences’ 


attack and of perfect security. 

It was with unwillingness that the country resolved to go to war 
rather than tolerate an outrage on its flag, and it is, therefore, with 
gratification that we learn there is no longer a probability of our 
being required to draw the sword. The Northern States may, how- 
ever, feel sure that we shall not forget the insult offered us, and the 
thousand interruptions to our commerce that have been caused by 
subsequent events. We have no desire to perpetuate our injuries, 
but it cannot be forgotten that through a wanton act of aggression 
the shadow of war clouded our prospects for several weeks, checking 
almost every department of trade, and compelling the government to 
incur heavy extraordinary expenditure at a time when it was care- 
fully pursuing a policy of retrenchment. 
been an entirely unmixed one. 


The evil has not, it is true, 
It has brought out our friends, and 
with France especially we shall be for the future on terms of much 
greater cordiality than in the past. The Emperor gave us conclusive 
proof of the friendly feeling he entertains towards us, and it is not 
too much to anticipate that the war panics which have been so 
frequent of late years will not recur again for a considerable time. 
Austria and Prussia also ranked themselves with firmness on our 
side, and unquestionably the remonstrances of these powers have 
saved the Americans from disasters immeasurably greater than an 


of which their history bears record. 


A war would have been costly 
to us—to them it would have been almost ruinous. Yet, so obstinate 
is the prejudice against England in the Northern States, and so 
strong is their belief that we may be “ kicked” with impunity, that 
almost up to the last moment a section of the populace and the press 
appears to have made an outcry against the release of the Southern 
Commissioners. From first to last, intelligent Americans must have 
despised their journals which assume to lead public opinion. They 
were told that England would only protest, and that the matter 
would end in a few cargoes of despatches being sent on both sides. 
Then they were assured that France would gladly see England 
involved in a war, and would seize the occasion to carry out her own 
designs against us ; that Europe generally would help to crush the 
hated “ Britisher,” and that our puny power would soon be para- 








lyzed, and possibly destroyed for ever. As mail after mail arrived, 
these cheerful and consoling anticipations were hopelessly crushed. 
It was found that England was preparing for the contest with almost 
unparalleled vigour, and M. Thouvenel’s Note completely falsified 
the predictions of the politicians who never yet, in any crisis, have 
been able to do more than take the most superficial glance at public 
affairs. The remarks of the Northern press, and the speeches of the 
judges and other functionaries at Boston, only afford another instance 
of the incalculable ignorance and self-assurance of the American 
character. It is still in the recollection of most persons that when 
the cry of Secession was first heard we were assured that it would 
soon be extinguished, and that the “rebellious” States would be 








speedily coerced into submission. We are still told the same thing, 
although it is plain to every one out of America that the Union can 
never be restored, and that henceforth the once great Republic is 
divided into two parts. Recent events might be productive of 
immense advantage to the Northern States if the people would but 
reflect on the way in which they have been misled, and betrayed into 
For it is 
useless to conceal the fact that Captain Wilkes was virtually com. 
mended by the Cabinet for his seizure of the Commissioners—the 
Secretary of the Navy complimented him, and the Govern) nent endorsed 
the praise by suffering it to be recorded in a public document. 
Mr. Seward, the Mephistopheles of American politics, doubtless con- 
considers his country aggrieved by the demand for reparation, just as 


an ignoble position, by the press and the Government. 


the ill-doer conceives himself injured by being arrested and made to 
answer for his offence. But, whatever his objections, the Southern 
Commissioners are released. We do not exult 


as over a triumph, but we know that we have nothing to thank the 


Our end is attained. 


Americans for, and in the satisfaction attending the successful excr- 
cise of our authority, we may calmly leave them to the enjoyment cf 
their “ brag.” 

We trust that the people of this country will not hastily conclude 
that there is no longer any danger of a rupture with the Northern 
States. 
that a repetition of the Wilkes outrage is not likely to be repeated. 


He would be an over-sanguine man who should maintain 


In a land where everybody is the equal of everybody else, and where 
the people have more confidence in their own judgment than in that 
of their Government, it is not likely that the concession just made 
will be viewed with tranquillity. There are men who would imitate 
the outrage committed upon the English flag for the same share ot 
popularity that Messrs, Wilkes and Fairfax received, and who will see 
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and consequent disgrace to the nation. With the officers of the Federal 
Navy dissatisfied at the work of their comrades being undone, it 
may not be many weeks or days before another of our steamers is 
stopped, and a fresh “difficulty” created. There are many in the 
States who would consider such a move a master-stroke of policy and 
patriotism, and the Government might not deem it safe to run counter 
to the wishes of the mob a second time. Without doubt there must 
bea large proportion of sober and reflective men who would do their 
utmost to discountenance so insane a proceeding ; but we have seen 
the extent of their influence in the apotheosis of Wilkes. They have 
not been able to make their voice heard amid the general clamour of 
excitement, and the din of congratulations. The Boston banquet, the 
testimonials, and the presentation of the “freedom of thirteen cities,” 
will supply matter for bitter reflection to them for a long period. 
They will feel more keenly than others the mortification of being 
compelled to eat their words, to withdraw their boastings over the 
San Jacinto achievement, and to acknowledge their inability to stand 
by the act they applauded so warmly. And yet in this moment 
of humiliation the press has the assurance to hold out threats 
of future “retribution”! The Chinese system of endeavouring 
to terrify our troops by beating gongs, and by arrays of men hideously 
painted, was not more ludicrous or more despicable. We repeat, 
however, that to us it is a matter of the very smallest consequence 
what are the opinions of the press or the mob. It is far more 
important to know that the American Government bas not thought 
it worth while to make use of any offensive expressions towards us 
in its diplomatic notes, but that the justice of our claim for repa- 
ration was acknowledged in franker terms than might have been 
looked for from Mr. Seward. The despatch of our own Govern- 
ment was distingttished by great moderation and calmness, and never 
was ultimatum tendered in a more conciliatory form. Earl Russell’s 
tch does honour to the Government and to the country—it 
fully met the exigencies of the case ; it was firm and yet friendly in 
tone ; and it happily assumed that the act of Captain Wilkes was 
performed without instructions from the Government. Mr. Seward 
could not but admit that in “arguing on the British side of the case” 
he defended American principles as they have been over and over 
again asserted. We receive this admission with pleasure, while we 
regret that it was not sooner made, and that no rebuke was adminis- 
tered to Captain Wilkes. Had President Lincoln caused an intima- 
tion to be made to the commander of the San Jacinto of his disap- 
proval of the act of seizure, there would have been little humiliation 
in delivering up the Commissioners ; but as reparation was delayed 
until the English fleet hovered near the Northern ports, and until 
the leading powers in Europe had added remonstrances to our 
ultimatum, we cannot ascribe to the Cabinet any willingness to do 
justice, or give them credit for any sincerity in their avowed convic- 
tions, but rather believe that they would have retained Messrs. 
Slidell and Mason if there had been no fear of our armaments, and 
no visions of their own ruined commerce and bankrupt finances, 
before their eyes. 








THE POSITION OF THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. 


TOW that the great issue of peace and war has been decided, there 
N are many grave points arising out of the “difficulty” which 
deserve attentive consideration. The conduct of the American 
Government has been such as to inflict upon their own people 
and on us the greatest amount of mischief which it was possible 
to extract out of this unfortunate business. If they had _pos- 
sessed one particle of that statesmanship and prudence in which 
they have shown themselves so absolutely deticient, they might 
have escaped altogether the necessity of submitting to an imperative 
demand for reparation. When the captain of the San Jacinto first 
arrived at New York with his unlawful prize, wisdom and justice 
alike dictated a policy which would have been at once magnanimous 
and safe. Whatever doubts might have been raised in England, 
where the extreme doctrines of belligerent capture have been main- 
tained, in America, which has always been the champion of neutral 
privileges, there was no room for question, according to American 
law, as to the absolute illegality of Captain Wilkes’s act. The 
American Government must have known that the capture of Messrs. 
Slidell and Mason was an outrage liable to be resented, and which, if 
committed against themselves, they would most infallibly have 
resented. They had all the m terials for judging, and they must have 
foreseen, in case England called them to account for the act, the want 
of power which they now confess to resist the demand. If there is 
humiliation in conceding now, whose fault is that? The act of 
Captain Wilkes was unauthorized in its inception, and there was no 
possible reason why it should not have been disavowed. Instead of 
that, the Government and the people chose to make it their own. If 
they complain that the bed on which they lie is a hard one, it is, at 
all events, the bed which they have made for themselves. What is 
the solution which the friends of America can offer of their conduct 
in this transaction! If it is said that the statesmen who have the 
conduct of her affairs never contemplated that this violent act, 


—— 


civilized world, would lead to a demand of reparation, what are 
we to think of their sagacity and foresight! What judgment are 
we to give of the capacity of men to conduct the affairs of a country 
in a tremendous crisis, who are so blind to the most obvious con- 
tingency? But if they foresaw the probability of the English 
demand, did they make no calculation of their power to resist it! 
Did they form no estimate of the results of a refusal, or the conse- 
quences of concession ? But supposing it impossible that men of the 
most ordinary intelligence must have been alive to these urgent and 
obvious considerations, is it to be said that they were so weak and so 
cowardly that they wanted the moral courage to meet the impending 
danger by the only course which could save at once the honour and 
the interests of their country? Still, the admirers of American insti- 
tutions tell us that the Government is so much the slave of the 
people, and the people themselves are so blinded by passion and 
conceit, and so inaccessible to reason, that it is impossible to do right 
and justice, even when the denial of it entails either a sacrifice of 
honour, or a certainty of ruin. And yet it is only by one, or perhaps 
by all of these hypotheses, that the conduct of the American Govern- 
ment in delaying, for a single day after the news of the capture, to 
disavow the act of Captain Wilkes, can be explained. 

We can well afford to despise the threats of future vengeance 
which the American press supply ad nauseam to the sovereign people, 
as a salve for present humiliation. A nation whose rulers are so wanting 
in wisdom, and whose people are so incapable of prudence, can never 
be truly formidable. The tone of the American public, as reflected to 
us by their writers and their speakers, if it were not so terribly 
melancholy would be irresistibly comical. It is nothing but a uni- 
versal exhibition of what the Romans expressively called muliebris 
impotentia—the impotent scolding of an angry woman. The singular 
logical perversion by which they have brought themselves to regard our 
demand of reparation for their own violence into an act of English aggres- 
sion almost passes belief. If we had seized the opportunity of their 
domestic difficulties and embarrassment to initiate some disagreeable 
question, there might have been room for complaint of an ungenerous 
disposition to take advantage of their misfortunes. But considering 
that since the commencement of President Lincoln’s government we 
have forborne under provocations more irritating than probably any 
nation was ever called upon to endure, and have at last only been 
forced into a reluctant remonstrance by an outrage which the united 
voice of Europe called upon us to resist in the general interests of 
civilization—it is rather too much that the wolf should complain of 
us for having muddied the waters which he himself has fouled. They 
say that they are weak, and that therefore they ought to be allowed 
to be violent with impunity. They whine now about their inability 
to defend themselves. But if they feel this, why do they commit acts 
which require a defence that they are not able to afford? If the 
American plea is to be admitted, and the feeble are to be permitted 
to commit wrongs which would not be suffered for an instant in the 
powerless, all the evils which have accrued from overweening force 
will be multiplied tenfold in the alleged impunity of the impotent. 
It is bad enough when a power is so strong that it can do wrong and 
no one dare to call it to account, but, fortunately, the case seldom 
occurs. But if all the spoiled and fractious children of the world are 
to be allowed to do what mischief they please, simply because they 
are foolish and weak, the society of nations will be visited with all 
the curses of an ill-regulated family. The pretension of the Americans 
to establish the law that might makes right while they neither have 
the might nor will observe the right, is at once too presumptuous 
and too absurd to meet with a moment’s toleration. 


The English demand, which they had not the wisdom to antici- 
pate by their own action, was presented in a form as moderate, 
and a manner as conciliating, as was consistent with the resolute 
determination to obtain a just reparation. Lord Lyons’ unofficial 
communication to Mr. Seward of the nature of his instructions upon 
the delivery of his ultimatum was a courteous proceeding, which gave 
the American Government every opportunity of withdrawing with 
the least possible injury to their susceptibilities. Mr. Seward, for 
reasons best known to himself, did not think fit to avail himself of 
this diplomatic opening for a friendly solution. He preferred to 
wait till December 23rd, on which day Lord Lyons presented to him 
the formal note of the English Government. On the 27th the 
American Cabinet resolved to “eat the leek,” by delivering up the 
Commissioners. No doubt the President and his Ministers felt all 
the danger which is likely to accrue to their own influence and 
position, from the humiliation of which they were compelled to be the 
instruments. But they must also have reflected that resistance itself 
was pregnant with still greater menace to their very existence as a 
Government. It is not at all improbable that the extraordinary and 
hopeless embarrassment of public affairs and public credit in America 
may, even without this fresh complication, give birth to a_ political 
revolution. The wisdom of the conduct, at once temperate and 











resolute, on the part of the English Government, is demonstrated 


_ by the temper of the American mind. Any symptom of hesitation 
or indecision on our part would have infallibly led to a denial of 


which has called down upon it the unanimous condemnation of the | justice, and an attempt to procrastinate redress. The English 
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Administration have therefore deserved and will receive the confidence 
and support of the people. Their diplomatic action ae pian = 
once calm and resolute as becomes a great and powe 2 "ee 
demanding redress in a just quarrel. The preparations whic they 
made to support the cause they undertook were tree bisa. 
and adequate to the emergency. Fortune favoured the energy they 


‘cnlaved in the despatch of troo The leniency of the season 
ome pace rod sth sat least “of the  veinfdrcomnents to reach Quebec 


has permitted some 
by the route of the St. Lawrence. The unwonted celerity of such 


movements, which would have filled our ancesto re tyr sae 
ment, will’ stimulate and support the patriotic efforts of Canada 
> provide means for her own defence. N othing can be gone 
triking or more gratifying to us than the spirit of loyalty an 
Patriotism displayed by that province, 1n a situation which threatened 
t with such imminent danger. England is beginning to reap the 
it of a just and wise colonial policy. There are few things more re- 
arkable than the contrast between the manner in which the constitu- 
onal principles of English monarchy have wedded to the Throne the 
ffections of a distant country and a mixed population, and the spirit 
sf disunion and disaffection which the corrupting influence of Demo- 
racy has sown in the vaunted fabric of the American Union. 








EXTRAVAGANCE AND DEFICITS. 


IVE great nations have recently made official expositions of their 
several financial positions to themselves and to the world. France, 
Austria, Italy, and the United States have presented regular budgets 
‘or fiscal statements ; and though the time has not arrived for Great 
Britain to do the same, yet the revenue accounts for 1861, which have 
just been published, answer nearly the same purpose. We will not 
weary our readers with long arrays of figures ; still, a bird’s-eye view 
over these various balance-sheets need not be very tedious, and can 
scarcely fail to suggest some conclusions at once significant and satis- 
factory. It will give us at the least some conception of the cost of the 
various objects sought for or possessed by nations —glory, tyranny, 
empire, and independence. The effort to gain these necessarily 
involves an excess of income over expenditure—immediate deficit, 
a increasing debt, and contingent bankruptcy. 

France wishes for glory, for Imperial magnificence, for public 
works of unequalled splendour. She wishes to be more than a match 
for all other nations on land, and at least a match for England on 
the sea. She wishes at the same-time that all her labouring classes 
should be constantly employed, fairly paid, and moderately well fed. 
She chooses to keep herself incessantly before the world, to have a 


word in every dispute, to keep Russia out of Turkey, and to drive’ 


Austria out of Italy. She has succeeded in these aims—in all 
reasonably, insome magnificently. She has had for ten years a Court 
more gorgeously meretricious than really dazzling or impdsing. She 
has pulled down and rebuilt half Paris, and done a good deal in the 
same way at Bordeaux and Marseilles. She has collected crowds of 
} somewhat dangerous workpeople in most of her great towns. She 
has kept down the price of bread by a series of irregular and inge- 
nious contrivances. She has maintained an army of 600,000 men in 
great efficiency, and has re-constructed her navy on a stupendous 
scale. She has beaten Russia with our assistance, and defeated and 
despoiled Austria without it. It is impossible to say that she has not 
succeeded ; but what has suecess cost her? Her regular revenue 
reaches £72,000,000 ; she has spent all this ; she has contracted loan 
upon loan ; she has added upwards of 100 millions to the permanent 
debt of the country ; and in addition to all this, it now appears that 
there is a deficit, caused by “ extraordinary credits” unprovided for, 
which now amounts to £40,000,000 sterling. French financial state- 
ments are proverbially intricate and obscure, and we need not go into 
detail. The summary of the whole “ position,” as explained by M. 


Fould, is, that during the whole of the Imperial régime, and without | 


reference to the extraordinary outlay of the Crimean war, France has 
been spending on an average six millions per annum more than her 
income. This six millions she must now raise—which we know that 
she cannotdo by extrataxation, for that is the one burden which French- 
men will not bear—or she must be content to forego some or all of 
the splendid and costly baubles with which she has so long amused 
herself. . 

The case of Austria is much worse. Her revenue is much smaller, 
her prospects more disastrous, and her deticit, if not greater, far more 
hopeless. She has indulged in the luxury of tyranny, as France 
has indulged in that of glory. She determined not only to keep the 
reluctant millions of Hungary, Lombardy, and Venetia within her 
iron grasp, but to extend her infltence over the whole of Italy. 
Pill 1858, she was in the main successful ; though her triumphs 
were neither brilliant nor invariable. Since then she has lost 
Lombardy ; she has seen all Southern and Central Italy liberated 
from her influence, and transferred to her rival ; and she is now 
striving to hold Hungary and Venetia by military rule. Her 
resources are vast, if she only knew how to develop them. If she sur- 


rendered Venetia, she might exchange an expenditure of millions of | 


florins for an income of the same amount. If she would make terms 
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with Hungary, and abandon her narrow policy and her protective 
tariffs, she might find, in the corn and wine of that rich but 
undeveloped country, sure means of restoring her finances, by halving 
her outlay and doubling her revenue. As it is, she is as near to 
bankruptcy as any State ever was. She has already had recourse to 
that silliest and shabbiest of all the contrivances of defaulting Govern- 
ments—the depreciation of her currency. But her enterprises are 
of a nature which demand vast armies, and vast armies cost vast 
sums ; the result is, as far as can be gathered from the misty state- 
ment of her Finance Minister, that she has a deficit of twenty-one 
millions, which is to be made good partly by fresh taxes, that may not 
be paid ; partly by a sale of crown lands, that may not be bought’; 
and partly by a loan of eight millions, that may not be taken. 

Italy has had a tremendous struggle for independence, and has 
another yet in store. She has in consequence to support an army out 
of all proportion to her natural and ordinary needs, and she has to 
do this out of the revenue contributed by States whose resources aré 
suffering under the double evil arising from recent amalgamation and 
previous misgovernment. There can be little doubt that as soon as 
the new kingdom is really consolidated—when Venetia is won or 
bought, when Rome is emancipated alike from Papal thraldom and 
from French protection, and when Naples is subdued and organized— 
the expenditure may be reduced, and the revenue augmented by at 
least 50 per cent. So we have no great fear of the ultimate recovery 
of Italian finances. But, in the mean time, the Budget put forth by 
the Minister is disastrous enough. For 1861, the deficiency of revenue 
as compared with expenditure is nearly £15,000,000 sterling ; and 
for 1862, even with four millions and a half from fresh taxation, and 
two millions from the sale of public lands, it will still be £13,000,000, 
The difference, of course, must be provided for by loan. This loan 
there will be no difficulty in raising ; but the sum needed is unques- 
tionably a large one for a new State, whose ordinary revenue does not 
exceed £19,000,000, and whose debt already amounts to six times 
that amount, or £1 20,000,000, 


The United States of North America are resolutely bent on main- 
taining intact their republic and their empire,—in other words, wpon 
compelling the seceding states to return to their allegiance. This 
claim for empire seems to be the most costly of all national demands. 
The budget of the American Secretary to the Treasury is ominous of 
much future evil. The first half of the first year of the conflict is 
past, and much has been spent though nothing has been done. The 
deficit of our trans-Atlantic kinsmen exceeds all the poor deficits of 
Europe, as greatly as their primeval forests and their boundless lakes 
exceed the dimensions of the Black Forest or the Saxon meres. It 
is as gigantic as Niagara. In round numbers, Mr. Chase wants for the 
year £122,000,000 ; and he raises, or proposes to raise, £110,000,000 
of this by loan, and only £12,000,000 by taxes. In plain terms the 
revenue of the Federal States only supplies one tenth of their expendi- 
ture. Next year it is hoped to make it supply one-fourth, but no one 
believes that it will. Since financial statements were first made, we 
venture to say that one approaching this in sublime audacity never 
was presented to any nation. In our year of greatest need we only 
borrowed twenty-five per cent. of our expenditure ; but the Ameri- 
cans make no scruple of borrowing—or at least asking for—ninety 
per cent. of theirs. They ask for it: we can scarcely fancy they 
will get it ; for though they offer high interest, they can only offer 
damaged and doubtful security. But the mere proposal is curious, 
as showing how far republican recklessness can exceed even imperial 
extravagance. 

In the midst of this crowd of defaulting Governments England 
stands forth in the singular and distinguished position of a nation 
‘with a balance at her bankers.” She seeks no glory beyond what 
past achievements have engraved upon her escutcheon. She desires 
no world-wide influence beyond what her natural power and reputa- 
tion inevitably force upon her. She bas no rebellious subjects to 
compel back to their servitude or to retain in their fetters, like 
Austria. She has no seceded provinces to reconquer and re-annex, 
like the United States. And lastly, her independence was won 
centuries ago. The result is that in spite of drains on her resources 
consequent on the preparations of her neighbours, and the interrup- 
tion of her profitable commerce caused by their quarrels, she has 
no deficit to meet and no loan to ask for. Her expenditure is 
large, but it is covered by her actually collected revenue. The con- 
sumption of imported or excisable articles, from which her ordinary 
taxation is principally defrayed, is on the increase. And though 
the total sum collected is less than the preceding one, by three 
millions sterling, yet this arises mainly from the remission of the 
Paper Duty and the reduction of the Income Tax. It is not an 
unexpected, but a calculated and designed deficiency. We pay our 
way from year to year, while all around us are annually getting 
deeper and deeper into debt. Yet France is more populous, Austria 
far larger, Italy more fertile, and America incomparably more rich 
in natural resources, and all of them more favoured by climate than 
ourselves. We say this in a spirit of true thankfalness, not of vain- 
glorious boasting. Yet there is something to be proud of; for we 
owe our rare and advantageous position, under Providence, to our 
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industry, our enterprise, our courage, and our integrity,—to the 
spirit with which we have met every difficulty, borne every burden, 


and paid every debt. 








MEXICO, PAST AND PRESENT. 


F AEneas, flying from the ashes of Troy and the vengeance of the 
Greeks, or Dido, from the cruelty of Pygmalion, the murderer 

of her husband, had been as well acquainted with geography and 
the science of navigation as we are, the former would not have 
sought the shores of Italy, nor the latter the sands of Libya. A 
country far more tempting, far richer, and more productive, would 
have attracted them. Mexico would have been the land in which 
Dido would have built her Carthage, and A2neas another Troy. In 
no portion of the earth does there exist a country so capable of con- 
tributing to the wealth, the happiness, and the power of man as that 
which Hernando Cortez, in 1519, tore from Aztec rule and added to 
the crown of Spain. The capital city was then built upon a group 
of islands, and called Mexico (pronounced Ma-heeco) from the Aztec 
god of war, Mexitle. It is described as having been at that time a 
rich, populous, and splendid city, and the inhabitants are said to have 
been considerably advanced in many of the sciences and arts of 
civilization ; they were acquainted with arithmetic, chronology, and 
astronomy, and they practised, with no small skill, the arts of agri- 
culture, architecture, sculpture, and painting. Whence they originally 
came, what was their history, and who were their predecessors in 
the country, can now be nothing but mere conjecture. But for 
the bigotry and blind zeal of a superstitious faith, we might 
have arrived at a knowledge of their antecedents, for there can 
be little doubt that their history was chronicled in the hiero- 
glyphical paintings, of which many thousands were found by the 
Spaniards. Instead, however, of preserving these valuable records 
of so interesting a people, the ignorant priests who accompanied 
Cortez in his expedition, committed as many as they could lay 
their hands upon to the flames, believing them to be the handi- 
work of the devil. It is not impossible that a few of the pictured 
writings may have escaped that wholesale and sacrilegious cremation, 
and may now be lurking in some dark and dusty corner of the Escu- 
rial. The Spaniards having obtained possession of Mexico, displayed 


. in their government of it, and in their treatment of the natives, the 


same impolicy which distinguished their rule in the rest of the coun- 
tries which they discovered and conquered in that part of the world. 
The Aztecs, as well as the numerous other Indian tribes who 
inhabited Mexico, were an ingenious and semi-eivilized people, and were 
decidedly capable of a much higher cultivation ; but in consequence of 
the cruelty of their new rulers, and the mistaken zeal of the priests, 
who were soon established amongst them, they lost the arts and the 
knowledge which they are supposed to have acquired from a people 
who were in occupation of the country previously to themselves, and 
relapsed into a state of complete barbarity. The Maya Indians of 
Yucatan are unquestionably descended from the A ztecs, or some cognate 
tribe ; but they are sunk in the lowest depth of ignorance, and give 
little or no evidence in their appearance and mode of living, that they 
were ever superior to what they are at present. But the Maya Indian 
is certainly, if we may judge from physical demonstrations, quite 
capable of mental culture. His stature is extremely diminutive, but 
his features generally are very good, and the formation of his head is 
often highly intellectual. But whatever the Indians may be now, 
there cannot be a doubt that either they, or their predecessors, were 
considerably advanced in civilization. The great number of architec- 
tural remains of what had formerly been stupendous edifices, and the 
variety of images formed of terra cotta, which yet exist, attest that 
a people very far removed from barbarity once occupied that country. 
An absurd imposition some years ago was attempted to be practised 
upon the credulous portion of the English population. It was 
asserted that there still existed in some secret and undiscovered part 
of Central America an Aztec city, inhabited by a people precisely 
similar to those who occupied Mexico in the days of Montezuma; and, 
tocorroborate this improbable story, two dwarfish individuals were exhi- 
bited, who, it was declared, had wandered from that city. This fable was 
more or less believed, and a very distinguished and scientific osteologist 
examined these Indians, and delivered a lecture upon the subject. 
The true history of this affair is, in many respects, curious. In the 
first place, let it be understood that no such city as that above men- 
tioned exists in any part of Central America or Mexico. There is 
not an inch of ground in those countries which has not been traversed 
by European feet, and if any such city existed, it would have been 
discovered years ago. With respect to the alleged Aztecs who were 
exhibited, we have simply to observe that Yucatan and Central 
America abound with similar specimens of humanity. The two 
Indians who were brought to England, and represented as wan- 
derers from this ancient Aztec city, were natives of Guatemala, 
and were picked up by a Yankee virtuoso, who, having read the book 
of his countryman Steven, in which allusion is made to such a place, 
determined to operate with that small capital, and practise upon 
the gullibility of Jobn Bull. 





During the three centuries of Spanish dominion in Mexico 
the natives were kept down, and excluded from all offices of trust 
manufactures of every kind were prohibited, and cultivation was 
permitted to a very limited extent. The object of the Spanish 
Government was to keep everything in the possession of the white 
population, and to prohibit the exercise of any art which might enrich, 
improve, and give power and influence to the native race. On the 
abdication of Charles VI., in 1808, the native and mixed races 
revolted, asserting their claim to the rights of freemen. In 1810 the 
Roman Catholic priests, called Hidalgo and Morelos, placed them- 
selves at the head of an insurrection, and in 1813 the independence 
of Mexico was declared. For many years a bloody and extermi- 
nating war was carried on between several parties, but in 182] 


Iturbide declared in favour of the liberals, and having succeeded 
in finally casting off the yoke of Spain, established a monarchy, | ~ 
After —"% 


and got himself proclaimed Augustin I., Emperor of Mexico. 
a short, troubled, and tyrannical reign, his government was over- 
turned, and he was put to death. After this a republic was estab- 
lished, having a representative assembly which they called a congress, 
after that of the United States, a senate, and a president. Since that 


period Mexico has been torn by a constant succession of political — 
struggles, and revolution after revolution has succeeded as in- ~ 
It is in the power ~ 
If he © 


is not satisfied with the existing order of things, he pronounces S 


variably as the seasons follow each other. 
of any private individual to commence a_ revolution. 


against it. This is the first step, and it is called his pronunciamienta. 


Having pronounced, he collects his friends and adherents, and when 


he has got together a strong party, he takes the second step, and 
makes his grito, or outcry, which is an instrument setting forth the 
objects of the revolution, and enumerating the acts or laws with 
which he is dissatisfied. If he suggests a different order of things— 
the “ outcry” is calleda ‘plan ”—this is the third act of the drama. 
The fourth is the fighting. But they have a peculiar method of carry- 
ing on war in these political strifes. Both parties fight at a respectful 
distance—bringing down their enemies, as Bob Acres wished to do, 
“ata long shot.” But if either can summon up courage enough to 
come to close quarters, the other invariably flies, and the victory is 
obtained. Next comes the fifth, or ‘last scene of this eventful 
history,” which is the procession of the conqueror in triumph into the 
city of Mexico. Since the year 1821, this is the manner in which the 
Mexicans have amused themselves. It cannot be expected that a 
country, subject to such unceasing strife, can make much progress ; 
neither does she. Arts and manufactures are neglected, and the earth 
is suffered to go untilled. It is melancholy to reflect that such should 
be the case in a vuntry abounding as it does with mineral wealth of all 
kinds, capable of producing everything which grows both in the new 
and in the old world, and having three different climates — 
the tierrus templados, or the temperate ; the tierras calientes, or the 
hot ; and tierras frias, or the cold. Tempted by the prospect of 
realising wealth in such a luxuriant region, Englishmen, Frenchmen, 
and other foreigners have from time to time established themselves 
there, braving every danger, and incurring every risk, in the pursuit 
of gain. But no Government having been strong enough to enforce 
the laws, they have constantly been subject to every species of 
depredation,—to robbery and murder,—from the unruly spirits to 
which a nation tempest-tossed by internal wars, convulsed by never- 
ceasing struggles for power, gives birth. In the city of Mexico people 
are robbed and murdered in the open day in the public streets. Every 
house is a fortification ; and the doors, covered with plates of iron, are 
never opened to any one without the inmates taking every precaution 
to insure the admittance only of friends. In the environs of Mexico 
men on horseback are lassoed by robbers, pulled to the ground, robbed, 
and assassinated. The Government of Mexico has been for a long 
period greatly indebted to English and French merchants. By various 
treaties it has engaged to discharge its obligations, but it has never 
failed to find excuses for delaying payment of its debts ; and in the 
month of July last a law was passed by the Congress, and sanc- 
tioned by the President, which had the effect of postponing for an 
indefinite period the fulfilment of its engagements. The Governments 
of England, France, and Spain, roused by the complaints which have 
been incessantly made to them of the bad faith of Mexico, and the 
outrages to which they were constantly subjected, have determined to 
send to that country a joint expedition to enforce compliance with their 
demands for a full and complete reparation of all the wrongs which 
their respective subjects have suffered. Our minister at Mexico, a 
short time since, negotiated a treaty or convention with the govern- 
ment, having such reparation for its object. The Congress thought 
proper, however, to refuse its ratification of it. This refusal has 
caused Sir Charles Wyke to send to the Government an ultimatum, 
threatening, if it be not complied with, to withdraw from the 
country, with all the members of the legation. One of the articles 
of the ultimatum requires that commissioners, named by Great 
Britain, shall be appointed to regulate and control the Custom 
Houses—as it is notorious that the duties paid at those establishments 
are appropriated by the officers attached to them. 


It has been rumoured that it is the intention of France and 
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pe meet -England to recommend that a monarchical pg aa rig 
Peden t established, and that a member of the house of Hapsburg 
= belay be-placed upon the throne. How far this rumour may be true, ie 
be white are unable to say, but Hapsburgh and despotism apped® to Te We 
ney synonymous. But a despotism m Mexico would be p 
ghee to the misrule and disorder which have reigned during the whole 
On the period of the republic. Meanwhile, it would appear, the Mexican 
ed races Government has concluded a treaty with the United States, by which 
1510 the it agrees to mortgage all the public lands, including the church 
od them. property, said to be worth hundreds of millions, on payment by the 
vendence United States of the sum of 11,000,000 of dollars, out of which 
extermi- full satisfaction is to be made to the English and F rench creditors. 
mm 2031 J The payment, however, of existing debts, and the reparation of 
neceeded Taam past wrongs, will not satisfy the Governments who have found them- 
onarchy, "selves compelled to resort to arms to enforce a redress of grievances. 
After "= They must have substantial guarantees for the future good faith of 
as Over- | 4.6 Government, and its honest and vigorous administration of the 
asestab- "7 y.ws Unless this is obtained, we fear—more especially if what is 
oe. we. stated be true, that all the public lands are mortgaged to the United 
nee that States for a sum very disproportionate to their value—we shall soon 
political have a repetition of the outrages of which we have had too much 
| as in- Be reason to complain. 
e power | 
If he 
mounces |) FRAUDULENT CONTRACTORS. 
wrpee ees 4 N every country in the world there seems to be a class of people 
id when | I who think it no crime to cheat the Government. Men who call 
tep, and themselves respectable, and who would institute an action for libel or 
orth the slander against any one who should call them dishonest,—men in 
WB with broadcloth, faring sumptuously every day, who would not pick a pocket, 
ihings— break open their neighbour’s strong-box, or forge his name to an accept- 
» drama. ance, think it but a venial offence to defraud the Custom-House officer, 
of carry- the exciseman or the tax collector, and no offence at all to plunder 
spectiul the people and the Government in the matter of a contract. The 
1 to do, vice is not peculiar to any country or form of administration. It 
ough to flourishes alike under the despotism of irresponsible autocrats, and 
ictory Is under that still more ruthless sway of irresponsible multitudes, carrying 
eventful out their edicts by the agency of universal suffrage. Even a limited 
into the and constitutional monarchy, supported by all the safeguards of 
hich the established law, is not able to prevent, though it may have a tendency 
| that a | to reduce it. Happy is the country which, like our own, has 
POSTESS 5 EM arrived at such social and political development as to have banished it, 
te earth RF by the force of public opinion, from all the higher spheres of Govern- 
| should ment, and that can confidently rely upon the personal honour of its 
th ofall statesmen, and the unsullied integrity of its judges. That it can be 
the new eradicated altogether from the inferior strata of the social edifice is: 
ates — more than can be hoped for, unless by the enthusiastic optimist who 
, or the believes in the perfectability of human nature ; communities cannot 
spect of be called into existence in which considerations of the public good 
ichmen, will always over-ride the greediness of self-interest and the mercenary 
mselves calculations of knaves, whose love is centred upon “ number one,” and 
pursuit for whom “number two,” and all the other numbers of social arith- 
enforce metic, are only counted as dice in the great game of money making. 
eC1es of During the Crimean war the Emperor of Russia made the unwel- 
urits to come discovery that no less than half of his fleet was worthless, 
' never- because it had been built by scoundrel contractors, who had received 
) people the public money for the supply of good workmanship and material, 
Every and who had provided bad. The people of Great Britain were 
ron, are equally scandalized, though not perhaps equally surprised, in making 
caution a similar discovery with regard to the fleet of gun-boats des- 
Mexico tined for immediate service, and which proved, on overhauling, 
robbed, to have been constructed of green wood instead of dry, to have been 
‘a long fastened together with short bolts instead of long ones, and not to 
various have been worth one-third of the sums which had been paid for them. 
S never They also heard stories, but too well authenticated, of preserved meats 
| in the served out to British soldiers that were made of peppered and salted 
d_sanc- carrion, not fit to feed the hungry dogs that infest the streets of Con- 
‘ for an stantinople. The Weedon Inquiry, in the matter of military stores 
nments which had been cleared out as rubbish, and sold as such for a merely 
th have nominal sum, and afterwards re-purchased by the authorities at the 
ind the full market price, or more, was cited simultaneously, by social philo- 
ined to sophers and cynics, to prove the melancholy wisdom of disbelieving in 
th their public virtue, and of having as little faith in the agencies of a free 
3 which Government as in those of despots and autocrats. 
‘X1CO, & But if knavish contractors manage to thrive and grow moderately 
yovern- rich in time of peace, it is in time of war that they more particularly 
hought revel and grow fat. War at the best, and in the holiest of causes, is 
sal has but a bungling and a wasteful business. Everything is done in a 
natum, hurry ; while national peril, or popular love of conquest, or glo 
m the combine with hurry : : ‘en if th ory? 
ne with hurry to blind the eyes of officials, even if these do not 
articles share in the plunder that is to be got ; the way is rendered smooth 


Great 9M for the gigantic car of the contractor to roll on its course to sudden 


have done before them. In an ultra-Democratic Republic, in which 
every citizen considers himself a sovereign, and in which there exists 
neither man nor institution to which he owes more loyalty than he 
chooses to accord, the spirit of peculation and corruption rages more 
strongly than in a constitutional Monarchy or a Despotism. 

The State is a cold abstraction, which wants that personal attribute 
or representative which tends to make robbery look more hideous 
than it does when committed against a corporation or other imperson- 
ality. Hence we imagine that neither the President nor his secretaries, 
Mr. Seward or Mr. Chase, is very much surprised, though they may 
all be very much annoyed, at the disclosures which have just been 
made with reference to the manner in which the money of the Govern- 
ment has been squandered among the army of contractors since 
the outbreak of the civil war. It appears, from the report of the 
Committee of investigation appointed by Congress, on the motion of 
Mr. Van Wyck, that “there has been a startling amount of corrup- 
tion,” especially among the contractors appointed by the departments 
of War and the Navy. One old vessel, that originally cost 36,000 
dollars, was sold to the Government, through political influence, for 
55,000 dollars, and the State possessed itself of scores of ships, worth- 
less or not, at similarly enhanced rates. The sum of two millions of 
dollars was disbursed, or supposed to be disbursed, by the same parties 
for army supplies, for which sum they are unable to produce receipts 
or vouchers. Large quantities of linen pantaloons and straw hats, not 
required by the army or ordered by the military authorities, were pur- 
chased by the Government to please or pacify its supporters at prices 
greatly beyond the market value. Twenty-five thousand Austrian 
muskets, rejected by the Austrian Government, and sold for a mere 
trifle as old stores, were bought, in one lot, for the army of General 
Fremont, for 166,000 dollars ; these muskets were found to be useless 
without alteration that would cost as much more, and even in that 
case they may be found less serviceable than new muskets of approved 
construction, that would cost but half the money. A lot of five 
thousand four hundred of Hull’s carbines was sold by the War De- 
partment, by private contract, at the rate of 3 dollars and 50 cents 
each to an acute contractor, who resold them to the Government, 
through the agency of a third party, for 22 dollars each. These are 
but isolated specimens of a wholesale corruption, of which the topping 
flowers only have been brought under the scythe, leaving a large 
undergrowth unnoticed, though not unknown. 

It is doubtless a matter of imperative duty in war, that a general 
should cause spies and deserters to be summarily shot or hanged, but 
we think it would much conduce to the shortening of the duration 
of war, and to the promotion of commercial as well as _ political 
morality in a nation, if some kind of prompt and Draconian severity 
were employed against contractors, who, in times of civil or foreign 
strife, take dishonest advantages of the public necessity. The 
Report of the Washington Committee may prove a great deal of 
rascality, but it will be a dead letter if it be not promptly followed 
by the punishment of the offenders. The trial and execution of a 
swindling contractor by drum-head court martial, might be the means 
of saving thousands of lives, as well as millions of treasure ; and if 
General McClelland, who has yet done nothing, would inaugurate a 
new era by doing that, he would earn for himself a better title to be 
considered a “ Young Napoleon,” than any he has hitherto exhibited. 
The thing has been done before, and might be done again with great 
advantage, as General McClelland might discover if he would 
attentively study the military career of Napoleon, and that of his 
great conqueror, the Duke of Wellington. No one can say that the 
example is not needed, or that its good effects might not extend from 


America to Europe, 








ARBITRATION IN WAR AND LAW. 


Tue immediate practical interest of the various proposals for settling our 
difference with the Americans by arbitration instead of war has passed over. 
The question has settled itself, and it will not be revived till some similar 
occasion brings out the same arguments on each note of the controversy. 
The discussion of the subject, however, suggests thoughts of a somewhat 
more permanent and general kind than those which referred to the immediate 
point at issue. Why is arbitration, both in law and in war, so seductive in 
theory and so unsatisfactory in practice? Why do we constantly hear 
humane and philanthropic lamentations over the folly of systems which 
waste hundreds of pounds in wrangling over disputes which it is said any 
honest arbitrator could settle in half an hour, or thousands of lives in wars 
which a similar friendly intervention might entirely avoid! The Peace 
Society and a certain class of law reformers are constantly singing 
Jeremiads over the folly of mankind in these particulars, and the true 
answer to their complaints is not so generally known as it should be. 
That answer is, that both the Peace Society and the law reformers fall into 
the all but universal mistake of supposing that the various evils of life 
originate, not in the conditions of life itself, but in its casual arrangements ; 
that war is the result, not of the radical defects of human nature, but of the 
selfishness and short-sighted folly of Governments ; and that litigation pro- 
ceeds, not from the malice, injustice, and stupidity of the litigants, but from 





Yustom wealth. At this moment the Federal Government, engaged in the 
uments most stupendous and hopeless, as well as most suicidal war that was 

ever undertaken by a free country, finds itself the victim of knavish 
ve and and unconscionable contractors, as all States that have gone to war 


the clumsiness of the tribunals. This is a great error, and lies at the root of 
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the ignominious failure of many amiable schemes, and of the general con- 
tempt with which they are regarded by the more intelligent part of mankind. 
It is worth while to examine with some care the real nature of such proposals 
as those of the Peace Society, as the most prominent illustration of this 


earrous subject. 
Their proposal is substantially this,— that when two nations quarrel they 
should refer their difference to a third impartial nation, and act upon its 


decision ; and what, it is asked, can be the objection to this! The answer is, 
certainly there can be no objection at all ; but would it not be better to goa 
step further back, and to advise the two nations either not to quarrel at all, 
or honestly to endeavour to ascertain what are the merits of the case, and 
then act upon them, without troubling an arbitrator at all? If this advice 
is obviously Utopian, how can the other be reasonable! Why should it be 
supposed that men will be willing to be just by proxy, when, ex hypothesi, 
they are unjust in their own individual capacities! This is the unanswerable 
objection to all such schemes as those of the Peace Society ; and the most 
curious point about the matter is that those who maintain its principles are 
really and bond fide blind to the cogency of the argument, even when it is 
pointed out te them. The true explanation of their blindness seems to be 
this,—they are deluded by the calmness of the ordinary administration of 
justice between individuals in civilized countries into an entire misapprehen- 
sion of the whole nature of law, both public and private ; they suppose that it 
is a system of discussion and inquiry like any scientific process, and overlook 
the vital fact that its specific distinction—that in virtue of which it is law, 
and without which it would cease to be law and become mere speculation— 
is that it is the application, direct or indirect, of physical force. Law, in the 
proper sense of the word, is nothing else but force, which is beneficial if and 
in so far as it is guided by reason, whether it is applied to individuals or to 
nations. It might still be law even if the reason were absent, but if force 
were wanting it would not. All the difficulties of the question may be solved 
by the application pf this principle. 

To begin with the simplest case. In all civilized countries certain broad 
principles of what is sometimes called distributive justice are established so 
firmly, that resistance to them on the part of individuals would be hopeless 
and absurd. That'men must pay what they owe, and make compensation 
for the wrongs which they have inflicted, are principles so firmly established 
that no one can openly dispute them. No one ever dreams in the present 
day of saying, I acknowledge my debt to you, but I will not pay ; but the 
reason is simply this :—That such a refusal would be useless, as the person 
holding such language would be compelled to pay; his property would be 
forcibly taken from him, or he himself would be committed to prison till 
payment was made. Injustice, therefore, in private life takes another shape. 
A dishonest man disputes the fact, or destroys the evidence of his liability, 
or he tries to show that the claimant has failed to fulfil the conditions which 
the law imposes upon men who wish to enforce their rights. These topics, 
of course, are matter of argument and discussion, and law in the popular 
apprehension has become so muck: identified with such discussions that 
almost every one who does not look closely into the matter, neglects the fact 
that the final cause of trials, that without which they would not take place, 
is neither the judge, the counsel, nor the jury, but the sheriff and the gaoler. 
The argument, the evidence, and the verdict are merely the powder, the ball 
is represented by judgment and execution, the ji. fa. or ca. sa. which ulti- 
mately indemnifies the victorious plaintiff, or enables the vietorious defendant 
to get his costs. So thoroughly has the law asserted what may be called its 
physical supremacy, that its specific nature lies in the background. Many a 
man will say, “I know I shall have to pay if the law is against me ; show 
me that it is against me, and I will save myself trouble and expense by doing 
at once what 1 should otherwise be compelled to do.” This circumstance 
gives law the appearance of being substantially a process of reason and 
inquiry, but this is entirely delusive. It is the physical force in the back- 
ground that really makes people so moderate and reasonable. Take away the 
sheriff and the bailiffs, and the decisions of judges and juries would command 
nf respect at all from unsuccessful litigants. 

The relations of independent states are somewhat different from those of 
individuals, but they depend on much the same principles. There is in 


_ Teality no such thing as law, in the strict sense of the word, between nations, 


for this simple reason, that there is no common superior able and willing to 
force both parties to do what he decides to be just ; and this, as has been 
already observed, is the very essence of law, strictly so called. No doubt, 
ingenious and learned men, from the days of Grotius downwards, have 
elaborated a system which goes by the name of international law, and which 
is based on the notion that nations are so many individuals living in a kind 
of republic, and capable of contracting towards each other most of the 
engagements and relations which individuals can contract ; but this, though 
by no means an unmeaning fiction, is still a fiction, and is one which is 
extremely likely to deceive inattentive observers. International law deserves, 
in strictness, the name of law only in so far as the particular maxims of 
which it consists are enforced by the fear of war. It is that fear, and not 
the inherent wisdom and beneficial tendency of the maxims of Lord Stowell 
or Mr. Wharton, which constitute the analogy, such as it is, between those 
maxims and law, in the proper sense of the word. 

This is entirely overlooked by the advocates of international arbitration. 
They are so accustomed to the quiet and apparentiy mechanical manner in 
which the law is obeyed by private persons, that they forget why it is 








—, 


obeyed. They suppose that it owes to the prestige of its reeson what it 
really owes to its irresistible strength, and that men obey it as a good map 
obeys his conscience, not as every man gives way to necessity. It is the 
absence of this superior force, as between independent nations, which makes 
arbitration between them absurd, when either their passions or their interests 
are really and deeply enlisted in a dispute. It may be easy enough to say 
how the verdict should go, but if the losing party happens not to agree in it 
—and he is pretty sure to disagree if his interest or feelings prompt him to 
do so—who is to take him in execution? War is the only possible mode of 
doing this, rough and unsatisfactory as it is ; and to attempt to avoid war by 
referring disputes to arbitration is like trying to make a clock go more freely 


by cutting off the weights. The possibility, and, indeed, the probability of 7 


war, is the very essence and gist of international law. If war beeame in- 


possible, international law would be mere preaching—more ingenious, but 27 


not more effective than other sermons. . 

This shows the truth of the observation already made, that the attempt to 
substitute arbitration for war is part of the general impatience which people 
feel of the conditions under which they live, and an instance of this anxiety 
to substitute an ideal for an actual state of things. Of course there is room 
for indefinite improvement in the temper with which nations regard eath 


other—in the amount of knowledge and intelligence which they apply to 
their relations, and to the degree in which they appreciate the advantages to _— 


be derived from war, and the expense at which they are to be obtained—but 


this is all. While men are men, the ultimate sanction of law—that which ~ 
makes it law must and will be physical force, whatever may be the limits © 
to which it is applied, whether men or nations—and this farce can be applied © 
What shocks | 


only by the parties interested, or by some common superior. 
philanthropists in general is the application of this force by the parties in- 
terested. It appears to them as if the result of this was to make men judges 
in their own cause, and to convert questions of justice into questions of 
force. If they used language with the necessary precision, they would see 
that such impressions as these are altogether fallacious. Differences, both in 
public and private life, are, and always must be, settled by force ; and this 
force always is and must be applied by the person interested, for no one else 
will apply it. Law amongst private persons is a contrivance for deciding, 
not whether force shall be applied, but how it shall be applied, and who shall 
be allowed to apply it. Thegrossest fraud, the most outrageous injury, the most 
impudent breach of contract pass unnoticed by the law unless the person in- 
jured sets the law in motion. Law is only a contrivance, and a very imperfect 
one, for putting men on a level, and enabling those who are naturally or 
socially weak, to enforce certain rights or powers which the law recognizes 
against those who are naturally or socially strong ; but the law is of no use at 
all to a person who has not the knowledge, the spirit, and the boldness to 
use it. It is like a screw-jack or a Bramah press ; it will so economize and 
direct a small force as to enable it to raise an enormous weight ; but unless 
the force is forthcoming, the machine will do simply nothing at all. 

Thus, even in private disputes, men have always to right themselves by their 
own resources, whether through the law or otherwise, and the only difference in 
the case of nations is that the so called laws which prevail amongst them are 
not compulsory ; that is, they are mere moral gnaxims guaranteed, not bya 
common inferior, but by the sentiment of a certain small number of States, 
of not very unequal power and not very dissimilar opinions. It is obvious, 
therefore, that if national wrongs are to be righted at all, one of two modes 
must be taken. Either each State must help itself by the strong hand, 
subject to more or less remonstrance, and other manifestations of good or ill 
will from the others (which is our present system), or else all must combine 
together to make a power strong enough to force any one State to submit to 
the award of some joint tribunal. The consequence of this would be simply 
to make every war universal, for an international court without an inter- 
national army would be like powder without ball, or a judge without a 
sheriff, and to suppose that any nation would submit to an award with which 
it was dissatisfied, if it thought it could resist successfully, is to suppose an 
absurdity. No one would let the sheriff seize his goods or his person unless 
he knew that the whole posse comitatus would, if necessary, back him up. 


The sphere of international arbitration is thus a narrow and comparatively 
humble one. It must, from the nature of the case, be confined to cases 
which beth parties wish to settle, and about which neither means to fight in 
any event. In such a case it is often convenient to save time and wrangling 
by referring the matter to a third person, though even then the absence of 
any power to enforce the award generally makes the reference an unimportant 
and unsatisfactory process. If the parties mean to do right they will always 
be able to find out what they ought to do. If they do not mean to do right, 
the opinion of a third person that a particular course is right will produce 
very little effect, for from the nature of the case it can never be more than 3 
mere opinion. If each nation has thoroughly determined that its interests or 
feelings require a certain course, and if these courses conflict, there is, and cab 
he, and ought to be, no remedy but to fight the matter out. If the principles 
of the Peace Society were ever to become more than a dream, every nation 
would have to join in the battle. As it is, the matter is confined to the 
combatants, and the rest of the world stand by and lecture more or less 
impressively. This is, on the whole, the least disagreeable and most effectual, 
as it is the only plan, that has ever been discovered for settling quarrels 
between nation and nation. 

International arbitration is often recommended on the ground that wat 
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is unchristian ; but this is a mere abuse of language. _ War is unchristian, 
as law, or disease, or the institution of property, oF marriage are unchristian. 
These things all arise from our human imperfections. The par a en 
neither marry nor are given in marriage ; the first Christians ye yal 
in common. Death, we are told, entered into the world by eg pte 8 
were perfectly just, wise, and good, there would be no ; a . 
the same circumstances there would ey such thing as war. No 
Christianity introduces changes into ese ' é 
more as it gains ground. By increasing purity of life and ee <1 
given far greater freedom to the intercourse between the sexes than cm y 
existed. By inculcating the social duties it has greatly relaxed the - 
ness of proprietary rights. In so far as it promotes: morality and prudence 
_and invigorates the understanding, it tends to diminish disease. Tn the same 
it diminishes the frequency of the occasions in which the intervention 
‘of law or of war is requisite ; but in every case its mode of procedure is 
the same. It leaves institutions as they are, but by gradual moral changes 
kes off or diminishes the necessity for their use. It comes not to destroy 
the luw or the prophets, but to fulfil. To attempt to make nations better by 
doing away with war, is like attempting to make individuals more just by 
doing away with law, or more chaste by abolishing mariage. If they were 
perfectly just and perfectly chaste, neither law nor marriage would impose 
any restraint, for men would discharge all the duties which they prescribe 
of their own free will; but till then property must be guarded by law ; 
society by marriage ; and international rights must be sanctioned by the 


| possibility and probability of war. 








HOW TO GET TO CANADA. 


“<‘He won't, won’t he? Then bring me my boots, said the baron. 
Consternation was at its height at the castle, for a caitiff had dared to 
disobey his behest, and the Baron had called for his boots, ‘a thunderbolt 
in the great hall had been a bagatelle to it.” Thus commences Ingoldsby’s 
inimitable legend of the Grey Dolphin. And so also commences the legend 
of the Trent. A caitiff had dared to board that good packet-ship, and 
forcibly remove therefrom two of its passengers, who were enjoying the pro- 
tection of the British flag. It was rumoured that the President would refuse 
to deliver up the prisoners. “Oh! he won’t, won’t he?” said the noble 
Viscount at the head of the government, “then bring me my boots, and 
order out the Guards.” Now boots and spurs are very good, and very 
necessary things in their way, but they pre-suppose both horses and roads, 
and when the Guards are ordered to Canada, the question arises, “‘ how are 
they to get there?” “ Why, by the river St. Lawrence, to be sure.” But 
suppose the river is obstructed by ice, and strange to say, it does freeze up 
in winter, and so continues closed until April ; what then? Why, they 
must go to Halifax, and remain there till the spring, or march at the risk 
of losing their toes or their fingers, if not their lives, through snow that at 
every step is over their jack-boots. But has Canada no outlet in winter, 
to the ocean? Certainly it has, three ; one by railway to Portland ; another 
by Boston ; and a third by New York; but, unfortunately, they all pass 
through a foreign country, and with many others, terminating on the 
Canadian frontier, are available to the Americans for the purpose of invasion; 
but are of as little service to the colonists, either in war or peace, for the 
conveyance of troops or military stores, as the Great Northern of England 
would be to them. This is certainly not very consoling to the friends of the 
gallant men who have been sent on this dangerous service. The alternative 
is well calculated to excite alarm ; on the one hand entanglement in the ice, 
or shipwreck in the St. Lawrence ; and on the other, a winter journey of 
some hundreds of miles through wilderness, over untrodden snow, more 
than two feet in depth. 

But why was this not thought of long ago, and provision made for such a 
contingency as the necessity of reinforcing Canada in winter? Alas! it 
has been thought of, and talked of for years, but, unhappily, nothing has been 
done. The same difficulty has arisen before, and regiments have been 
sent in winter, under such exceptional circumstances of weather as may 
never occur again, and at a prodigious expense, through that immense forest 
that lies between Halifax and Quebec ; but where shall we find a man like 
the late Commissary Inglis, who planned and arranged the transit of the 
troops, or one who has the experience and knowledge of colonial life, which he 
possessed as a native of the country? These dangers are not the legitimate 
perils of war, and a heavy responsibility rests upon those who neglect to make 
timely provision against this 1eeurrence. The experiment may be made 
once too often, and the men may be overwhelmed by a snow-storm and perish, 
like the columns of the Czar, on the dreary Steppes of Russia, during the late 
war. If troops cannot be sent with safety to Canada in winter, neither can 
they be withdrawn, in that inclement season, if required elsewhere, During 
the Crimean war, we were most anxious to avail ourselves of the services of 


matters, and will introduce 


the military stationed in Quebec, but the order for their return arrived too | 


late, and the risk and expense attending the land route prevented us from 
making the attempt. If, however, the line of railway is of importance to us, 
for the reasons assigned, it is absolutely indispensable to the unity of the 
Colonies and the consolidation of that part of our empire. 


The North American provinces are now no longer small communities, | 
ruled by the authorities in Downing-street through the instramentality of a | 
Governor and Council, with a House of Assembly resembling the Corpora- | 


| tion of a little English borough ; but they have grown inte large, populots, 
intelligent, and prosperous States. As they have long simce become self-sep- 
porting, and outgrown their early dependant condition, so have they within the 
last few years risen to a position requiring a more extended sphere of action, 
a more intimate connection with each other, and a united Legislature, that, 
representing the interests of all, shall make them respected among the 
growing nations of America and allies to England, rather than a group 
of distinct and independent colonies. ) 

This consolidation, however, so necessary to their safety and development, 
and so ardently desired by them all, can alone be obtained through the 
instrumentality of a great colonial highway. The representatives of the 
several provinces could not at present assemble at a central point for deli- 
beration, without passing through some portion of the adjoining republic. 
It will scarcely be credited that it is easier for persons living at Halifax to 
proceed to England than to go to Quebec at this season of the year; and 
that the inhabitants of Nova Scotia and Canada know less of each other and 
their neighbouring provinces than they do of Englard and the English, In 
like manner, the inter-colonial and English correspondence with Canada daring 
winter, notwithstanding the enormous subsidies paid to trans-Atlantic 
steamers, is conveyed through the States, and is liable to be summarily 
suspended, even in peace, upon a short notice, and must necessarily 
cease altogether in war. The expense that would be occasioned 
by conveying the mails overland from Halifax to the St. Lawrence on 
sledges would be immense, while the delay would almost paralyze com- 
merce, and be attended with the greatest danger and disadvantage to military 
operations. 

The Americans, with their usual foresight and intelligence, have availed 
themselves of our supineness to monopolize the markets of Canada, They 
have wisely provided the colonists with a canal from Lake Erie to the 
Hudson, and another from Champlain to the same river, so as to divert the 
trade of the country from the St. Lawrence to themselves, while railways 
without number are constructed at every convenient point, to intercept and 
convey travellers and traffic to their own cities. In winter they have a 
monopoly of its mails and passengers, and in war, during that season, the 
country would be practically blockaded. The idea of first connecting Quebec 
and Halifax by a railway through New Brunswick, instead of a military road, 
first originated in the year 1838, when transatlantic steam navigation had been 
fully established. In that year the subject was pressed so earnestly upon the 
attention of Lord Melbourne, that he directed Lord Durham to institute 
inquiries as to its practicability, and in 1839 his lordship, in a very able and 
comprehensive report, strongly urged its construction. In 1846 Mr. Gladstone, 
then Secretary of State for the Colonies, ordered a survey of the route to be 
made by Major Robinson and Captain Henderson, of the Royal Engineers, 
and in 1849 their report, which was most favourable to the project, was 
presented to Parliament. The provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
and Canada, contributed in the most liberal manner thirty thousand pounds 
towards the expenses of that exploration. In 1851 Lord Grey pledged the 
Imperial Government to a guarantee of the interest on the amount requisite 
for its construction, which promise was renewed by Lord Derby in 1852, but 
fell into abeyance on a question of route. 

Acting, however, upon this understanding, Canada constructed the Grand 
Trunk, and extended it 114 miles below Quebec, on the Halifax route, and 
Nova Scotia has completed sixty miles on the other end of the line, leaving 
350 to be yet finished, which, when accomplished, will furnish the only link 
that is wanting in a continuous line from Halifax to Lake Huron, from 
whence, at no distant day, a direct communication will be opened with 
Columbia, Vancouver's Island, and the Pacific. From the time Lord 
Durham made his report, to the present day, the subject has been constantly 
pressed upon the attention of our Government, by commissions, memorials 
of the several colonial legislatures, and petitions of various public bodies, 
both in North America and Great Britain, but hitherto without effect. So 
lately as the beginning of last month, and before the present difficulty with 
the United States had become known, a deputation from British America 
arrived in this country, consisting of Mr. Howe, Premier of Nova Scotia ; 
Mr. Tilley, Premier of New Brunswick ; and Mr. Van Konghnet, Seeretary 
of State for the Land Department of Canada, to confer with the Colonial 
Minister and Chancellor of the Exchequer on this matter. Their proposal 
is understood to be the renewal of an offer formerly made by the provinces 
they represent of a guarantee of £60,000 a year towards the interest of the 
capital required for the execution of the work, to give a right of way for the 
entire road through both public and private property, together with ten 
miles in extent on either side of the railway of ungranted land, while they 
ask the British Government to give a like sum of £60,000 a year for the 
conveyance of mails, troops, and military stores. It is estimated that the 
railway will effect a saving of more than four times the amount of the swim 
required of the Government in the military expenses of the colonies; which 





at present are not less than £420,000 a year, and also a further saving of 


| £25,000 per annum, the cost of the conveyance of the mails through the 


United States, besides a still greater amount deducted from transatlantic 
subsidies. In the event of these terms, so honourable to the provinces and 





so favourable to the Government, not being approved, they declare themselves 
willing to adopt any other proposal that shall be within their limited 


means. 
It is difficult to appreciate the full value and importance of the project, 
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either in a military, colonial, or commercial point of view, and we cannot but 
think that it is an object well worthy of the combined efforts of the imperial 
and local Governments. 








CATHEDRAL SERVICE IN LONDON. 


STre_r was once so surprised and gratified at hearing the Church service 

read with solemnity and becoming emphasis that he devoted an entire num- 
ber of the Spectator to an eulogium of the clergyman who had performed his 
duty in so excellent a manner. An imaginary correspondent is made to 
describe the pleasure he experienced in discovering new beauties in the Book 
of Common Prayer, and he tells us that he felt how little he had heretofore 
entered into the spirit of those supplications for mercy, forgiveness, and 
compassion which it contains. ‘“ When I reflected on my former perform- 
ance of that duty I found I had run it over as a matter of form, in com- 
parison to the manner in which I then discharged it. My mind was really 
affected, and fervent wishes accompanied my words.” Steele might now 
make many a fruitless pilgrimage through the metropolis in search of one 
worthy to be ranked with the reader who elicited his praises. We have 
lately been told of a bishop who insists upon the power of reading with just 
emphasis and intonation as an indispensable qualification to candidates for 
ordination ; but it will be a long time, we fear, before the most touching 
service in the world will be read in our churches with that reverence and 
attention which it seems calculated to awaken in the minds of the most list- 
less. In many instances it is droned through in the dull apathetic drawl of 
a boy lazily rehearsing his tasks, in others it is declaimed after a style which 
seems borrowed from the stage, and in yet others it is hurried over with a 
rapidity which leads to the inference that the reader regards his duty as so 
irksome that the sooner he can dismiss it the better. Or he may be anxious 
to arrive at the more agreeable portion of his task, the delivery of his own 
sermon, upon which he lavishes oratorical display and artifice if he have 
the aptitude, or endeavours to give due expression to the chief points in 
the composition if his gifts are of a meaner kind. Rarely, indeed, even 
in the capital of the empire, can the churchman join in his service with- 
out being pained by the incongruity of solemn words uttered in careless, 
affected, or indifferent tones. If anywhere we might hope to find quali- 
fied men leading the devotions of a congregation, it would be at our 
cathedrals. Large numbers of persons gather in these noble structures Sun- 
day after Sunday, of whom a considerable proportion come in the hope of hear- 
ing the service performed in an impressive manner. There are clergymen 
enough to choose from, and they receive an amount of remuneration which 
entitles us to look to them for something we do not find in the majority of 
their brethren. The English cathedral service is in itself one of the most 
touching performances the mind can imagine, and all the accessories seem to 
add to its power—the building half obscured in shadow ; the tones of the 
organ, receding farther and farther, and dying away in the lofty roof; the 
voices of the choristers, floating in melancholy cadence around the memorials 
of the great and honoured dead ; the monuments that speak, trumpet-tongued, 
of the immutable law by which the fashion of the world changeth, and abideth 
not—these things might awaken the dullest sensibilities. Manya man, long ex- 
iled from his native country, has returned and found in listening to this affecting 
service scenes of his early life restored, the past repeopled, and a softened 
light shed over the present. Who, indeed, can listen to it without being 
carried back insensibly to days when the mind was uncorroded with care, 
when life had still its freshness and its green hopes unwithered, and when 
those entreaties, almost inspired in their solemn beauty, for deliverance in all 
time of tribulation, and for pity for such as be sorrowful of heart, possessed 
no sad signification ? Such influences are necessarily created, but the mode in 
which the prayers are usually pronounced does much to remove them. In 
edifices of such magnitude it has been universally found that the plan of 
performing the service, which ensures the greatest degree of distinctness, is 
that of intonation. Nor is there anything in intoning the prayers to lessen 
the reverence which should accompany them, provided they are properly in- 
toned. But unfortunately this important condition is very rarely regarded 
in the metropolitan cathedrals. 

The clergymen who intone the service seem to be chosen for the very 
absence of the qualifications they ought to possess. They either have no 
voice, or the voice they possess is exercised fantastically, and as if to invite 
the attention of the congregation to their vocal powers, and provoke admira- 
tion by the skill with which they dwell on the upper notes in the suffrages. 
At Westminster Abbey it is often quite impossible to hear the service at a 
very moderate distance from the choir. The principle which guides the 
Dean and Chapter appears to be, to select those whose age or infirmities 
should disqualify them from officiating in a cathedral. The faint quivering 
tones scarcely extend beyond the reading-desk, and to the greater portion of 
the congregation the service is nothing more than dumb show. It is impos- 
sible to know whether the clergyman is beginning or ending a prayer, or which 
prayer he is intoning ; and if it were not for the occasional assistance of the 
choir, the service would be as complete a mystery to the congregation, as are 
the Latin prayers of the Church of Rome*to Irish peasants. At St. Paul’s 
matters are only better because the echoes are not so numerous, and because 
the church: is constructed more favourably to the dissemination of sound. 
There, occasionally, the officiating clergyman appears animated by a desire to 
rival the leader of the choir, and evinces reluctance to allow the choristers 


—— 
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people call.“ flourishes” are introduced wherever an opportunity offers, and 
effect seems the one grand thing aimed at. There is nothing to imspire reve. 
rence in these exhibitions of incapacity on the one hand, and of affectation 
on the other. The result is that numbers of loungers are drawn to our cathe- 
drals on Sundays, and give additional cause for indignation to those who 
enter a place of worship only for the purpose of worship. Ordinary decorum 
is violated by the]thronging, shifting crowd that pour in to stare at the 
‘monuments, or to listen to the choir. Many appear to deem the removal of 
their hats a sufficient acknowledgment of the sacredness of the edifice, and 


to carry on their examination of the building. Addison tells us that “ when 


Abbey ; in the present day, people seem to visit the venerable pile when in 
exactly the opposite mood. The same great writer represents to us the 
respectful awe with which Sir Roger de Coverley trod over the resting-place of 
princes and patriots, even when service was not being performed—now the 
place is treated, while the prayers are being uttered, as a show-room of 
wax-work figures might be. At our other cathedral, scenes not less degrading 


and vacuous flirtations. They block up the precincts of the church, and 


of dresses scarcely cease throughout the remainder of the service. The 
stranger who may happen to have walked from a distance, and who is 
unacquainted with {the customs of the cathedral and the Law of Vergers, 
will be exceptionally fortunate if he secure a seat. There are places reserved, 
it is true, but’the door to them can be unlocked only by a silver key. Even 
when either cathedral is most crowded, the verger will lead a person to a seat 
upon the same terms that induce the box-keeper at a theatre to usher a visitor 
into the front’row. Those with whose notions of propriety the act of giving 
gratuities in a place of worship does not accord, may stand to be hustled 
about, or return home. Such are the ordinary practices at our cathedrals, and 
such the mode of conducting service, as every one who has attended St. Paul’s 
or Westminster Abbey on a Sunday afternoon must be but too well aware. 


We have a right to ask whether the authorities have ever taken these facts 
into their consideration? They cannot be ignorant of some of them at least, 
such as the injudicious selection of officiating clergymen ; and the canons of 
St. Paul's, who have to struggle through idle groups of shop-boys and mil- 
liners’ apprentices to reach the pulpit, must be thoroughly acquainted with 
all the circumstances we have described, and be fully conscious of the evil 
which it is our duty to seek to remove. Are we to suppose, then, that although 
a source of scandal is known to exist, no effort has been made to remove it ! 
Or has the task been attempted, and given up in despair of success ? In the first 
place, we cannot doubt that numbers of clergymen can be found who are 
excellently adapted to perform the service—we have heard a clergyman in a 
small country parish church read the prayers in a manner which Steele’s preacher 
could not have surpassed—and if the gentlemen who hold office at present are 
not capable, why are they retained? Are there no young or middle-aged men 
left, or are all of that class in the church affected, and conceited of their vocal 
powers? Again, it surely cannot be a very difficult matter to get vergers 
who will do their duty in preventing interruption, instead of wandering 
about in search of some one with a shilling between his fingers. There are 
no difficulties in the way which determination would fail to remove. To 
the Dean of St. Paul’s, who, in addition to his spotless character as a dignitary 
of the Church, deserves our sincere respect for his learning and talents, ané 
to the Dean of Westminster, who has likewise distinguished himself in letters 
no less than in divinity, we appeal. Let them see to it that the sacred 
buildings over which they preside are not desecrated by disorderly crowds 
and bribed vergers, and that the Service, for which they must feel even an 
affection, shall not be rendered less an instrument of doing good through the 
incompetency or the carelessness of those who undertake to perform it. 





_——— | 
—- 


THE ILLNESS AND THE TREATMENT OF THE PRINCE 
CONSORT. 


To nine-tenths of the inhabitants of these islands, the first intimation of 
the Prince Consort’s illness was the bulletin of Friday, December the 13th, 
issued not more than a day before his death. The apparent suddenness of the 
event not only astonished the nation, but very many medical men themselves, 
especially as the ‘malady is known to have been typhoid fever. It is 
true that the symptoms at the commencement of all fevers are pretty 
much alike, simulating those of a feverish cold; but it is not usual to 
find these symptoms described as “having undergone little change,” to 
use the language of the official bulletin, up to within two days of the fatal 
termination of the case. We know that bulletins, when treating of royal 
personages, are purposely so worded as to convey as little information as 
possible of the real nature of the case; and we are informed, on the authority 
of the Lancet, that even this little was lessened by the hand of her Majesty, 
who, from a fear of alarming the country, struck out of the account a hint 








the portion of the service assigned to them in the ritual. What plain 
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of serious apprehensions, With all these allowances made for impediments 


whisper or talk to their companions without the smallest restraint, calling ~ 
their attention to,this tomb or that, and leisurely walking about, the better — 


in a serious humour,” he frequently walked by himself in Westminster ™ 


are witnessed. It is swarmed with city clerks and milliners, who seem to 
regard it only as a convenient place for meeting, and for carrying on imbecile 


their buzz of gossip can be heard with much greater distinctness than the © 
intonation of the prayers. Immediately after the psalms are chanted, there ~ 
is a move towards the door, and as soon as the anthem is concluded © 
the rush becomes general, and the clattering of feet and rustling © 
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offers, and ‘ns the fact that a Prince, 
: tween court and people, there still remains . ; 
oh nee — with typhoid , a malady generally of three weeks’ duration, 
affectation is only known to be in a dangerous state twenty-four hours before the 
— great bell of St. Paul's informed the people that all is over. This fact alone, 
those who unless we desire to underrate the knowledge of the medical attendants, 
a which we by no means wish to do, is sufficient, in these days, to condemn 
wee re 2 the smooth and meaningless style of official royal bulletins, which were all 
) 0 
ifice, and a eer 2 a sees as uttered in the Lancet, for some further 
t, calling aa expression of opinion than we, have hitherto had relative to the symptoms 
the better D> an treatment of the Prince, are not, therefore, unnatural. As yet we 
at “when resumed cause of the malady. It has been 


know nothing of even the p 


stminster hinted that the proximace cause was a cold caught at Cambridge, on the 
‘whem in ? rince’s visit to his son, where it is said that he slept in a room which had 
o us the a ooh occupied for fifteen years. Then, again, we are told that the Prince 
gplace of sucht cold at a review of the Eton boys a fortnight before his illness ; but 
now the he disease was typhoid fever, and that is a disease of dirt and foul air: how 
i crare of ould the Prince have contracted such an illness in the royal halls of 
legrading Vindsor? It is said that no fortification is stronger than its weakest point, 
—,, and this remark particularly applies to sanitary science. The dwelling of 
‘imbecile a Prince may be perfect in every particular, but if the poorer dwellings 
ron, and adjacent are in an unsound sanitary condition, the expense lavished upon his 
than the own dwelling goes for nothing. It will be remembered that, in the latter end 
ed, there of the year 1858, Sir James Clarke reported that typhoid fever was prevailing 
wena epidemically in Windsor, and it has been asserted that not less than 400 
rustling persons were attacked. The drains of the town were examined, and found 
- The to be, as far as their construction went, perfect; but the inspecting 
: who - engineer reported that “it was systematically without adequate exterior 
Vergers, ventilation, and ventilated into the houses of the inhabitants, completely 
peserved, nullifying the advantages which otherwise would have resulted from the 
» Even excellent plan of works which had been carried out.” The outlet of the 
” oo drain, we are given to understand, empties into the Thames, and is liable 
a visitor 


to the action of the wind, which, in certain directions, drives all the foul 
gases back into the town dwellings. This being the case, we see what little 
reliance can be placed on the statement of the local Board of Works, that the 


f giving 
: hustled 


rals, and drainage of Windsor is perfect. It would then seem that there is a very 
t. Paul's good case made out for an inquiry, both into the treatment of the late Prince 
are Consort, and also into the means of preventing the further spread of the 
ese facts disease of which he died. We have seen the result of the fatal neglect in this 
at least, particular in the Imperial Palace at Lisbon—three princes carried off within a 
anons of month of each other, through causes referable to bad drainage. With such 
nd mil- warning, will it not be criminal neglect on the part of the authorities, if they 
ed with subject any other members of the Royal Family to the like chances of 
the evil disease ? 
Ithough It has been matter of surprise to many of our contemporaries, that a 
love it ! disease, when taken early, of a not very fatal character, should have made 
the first an easy prey of a Prince with such a good constitution and placed in 
who are favourable conditions for recovering. But are we not here taking too 
1an In & much for granted? Prince Albert has not for years looked well, and it is 
preacher known that he returned from his autumn trip to the Highlands in less than 
sent are his usual spirits. A large and very excellent photograph (taken by Mayall) 
ed men of his Royal Highness, a short time before his decease, is wonderfully indica- 
ir vocal tive of depressed vital force—the eye is heavy, the expression leaden, and the 
vergers whole countenance droops. Read by the light of the late melancholy occur- 
ndering rence, we can see in that sad face the shadow of the coming event. That all 
1ere are the outward conditions of his life had been favourable to him—that excellent 
ve. To food and soft raiment had been in abundance, and that every creature comfort 
gnitary of the best kind was within his reach, told rather against him than other- 
its, and wise, for when the fatal fever dart had sped, its poison did its work on 
| letters a constitution incapable of being placed in more favourable conditions. The 
sacred poor underfed pauper might have been snatched from a foul den, his food 
crowds might have been rendered more nutritious, his drinks more stimulating, his 
ven an harassed mind rendered more calm ; but the Prince had already exhausted 
igh the all these powerful aids to recovery—every earthly aid was in his favour, and 
: nothing more was left to draw upon. Then, again, we suspect that his very 
high station told against him. 
We all remember the story of the Spanish monarch who was burnt to 
E death because the requisite official, according to court etiquette, was not at 
hand to remove the brazier. Ours is not a Spanish Court of two centuries 
tion of ago, nevertheless we all know that royalty, even in these days, is not without 
> 13th, its drawbacks in this respect. It has been confidently said, that had the 
of the late Princess Charlotte been a washerwoman, both herself and child might 
selves, have been alive at this moment ; and had the Prince been of lower station, 
It is it is very probable that at an early period of his disease he would have been 
pretty sent to bed, instead of having been allowed to wheel himself about from 
ual ta room to room, as he is said to have done, thereby exhausting that strength 
a,” to which was at the last moment so cruelly and fatally taxed. Again, the 
e fatal Prince had the doubtful benefit of four physicians to consult upon his case. 
“royal We all know what is said in private life when the doctor-power is thus 
ion as increased—it is a sign, it is true, of the desperate condition of the patient, 
hority * and might therefore be considered a portent of what is coming ; but, in the 
jesty, Prince's case, there were four physicians in attendance at an early period of 
h hint the case. It is impossible to say one word against any one of these learned 
nents men ; they possess the full confidence of the profession, and are all known as 





—= 


leaders; but councils of war don't fight, and we fear councils of phy- 
sicians are lacking in that direct responsibility which is so conducive to 
a good result. One man gives way to another, the junior does not like to 
urge his own opinion against his elders—an average treatment, if we may 
so term it—a middle course—is thus adopted, which may be very good in 
politics, but is apt to fail at the bedside. It is well known that the junior 
in this case was Dr. Jenner, a man who has devoted all his life to fevers of 
the character under consultation, and it is saying nothing derogatory of the 
other physicians when we assert that in his hands the case would have been 
better left, than in those of the quartet whose names are found appended to 
the bulletins. 


In concluding our remarks upon this unhappy event, we cannot help 
reverting to the very different manner in which these royal deaths have been 
viewed in England and Portugal, as it is in itself good evidence of the 
state of medical and sanitary science in the two countries. In Portugal we 
find that the mob, moved by a medizval spirit, attributed the death of its 
princes to human agency, and in a paroxysm of mad fury broke into the 
apothecaries’ shops, and destroyed all the poison to be found therein. Even 
the lives of the physicians and courtiers were in jeopardy, and it required the 
signatures of no less than twenty-five medical men as attesting witnesses to 
the fact that no poison was found in the body of the late King to re-assure 
the public mind. In England, on the contrary, the desire for explanations 
respecting the treatment of the late Prince comes from the medieal profession, 
and the only suspicion of poisoning is sought to be traced to a natural 
agency which preventive medicine alone can combat. In the palace of the 
Necessadies the hand of the poisoner, directed by dynastic hatred, is sus- 
pected ; in the Palace of Windsor the breath of the drain directed against its 
illustrious victim by defective engineering skill,—the result of the two con- 
clusions may be all the same to the dead princes, but to the living the 
difference is immense. 








THE POST OFFICE LONDON DIRECTORY. 


Ir any one desires to have a good view of London, let him not go to the 
top of St. Paul’s. Here it is for him—London epitomized—the abstract and 
brief chronicle of our giant metropolis. If, for his special benefit, the inhabit- 
ants were to keep out their fires for one day, and Nature were to follow up 
this obliging courtesy by keeping away her mists and fogs, and by lighting 
up every street, lane, square, park, and suburb, with her best sunshine 
—though the prospect would be grander with all its veritable life, and toil, 
and swarming energies—it would be too vast for the sight to take in and the 
mind to comprehend. And what cicerone would be competent and patient 
enough to explain all those objects of interest on which the eye would 
fasten ?—to tell the name of this building, of that suburb, of yonder bend in 
the river, or of the thousand features that would rouse the spirit of inquiry ? 
All this meets us on the very threshold of the Post Office Directory. In the 
dense centre of London we trace the great thoroughfares, and the bye-streets, 
almost all named, which interlace them like the fibres of a monstrous spider's 
web ; and with seven-leagued glances we pass almost in an instant from Brent 
Reservoir, in the far north-west, to Burnt Ash Green, in the remote south- 
east ; and from Combe Park, in the south-west, to Church-street, beyond 
Low Leyton, far away to the north-east. What quiet spots do we find named 
in this wonderful map which we had thought were too minute and humble 
for such public honours. Little road-side hostelries ; narrow, deep-rutted 
country lanes, leading past the village kirk and over the village stream, but 
remarkable for nothing. Here is Plumb Farm, lying south-east, to the right 
of Hither Green Lane. And here, too, is Lady Well, where we have stopped 
to drink, like the traveller at the well of St. Keyne, after pacing, on a hot sum- 
mer’s day, the interminable pathway of long, lazy Lewisham. 

But the map is only the frontispiece ef the work. It shows us the streets, 
the places of note; the huge frame of the metropolis; but not the men 
that dwell within it. If we think of the inhabitants as we look upon it, 
we think of them as three millions of men, with some general division into 
east-end men and west-end men, rich and poor, fashionable and unfashionable. 
If we wish to know not only their local habitation but their names, we 
must “screw our courage to the sticking place,” and go manfully through 
the 2,337 pages, in double and triple columns, of the Directory itself. Here 
we may learn which of our neighbours is provided for at the public expense ; 
and what public office has in return the inestimable blessing of his services. If 
we have long been speculating on what particular branch of industry the 
gentleman over the way employs himself, no matter how carefully he may 
endeavour to conceal his craft, this inexorable book unearths the awful 
fact which lies at the bottom of his mystery. It may be millinery, it may 
be coals; it may be tripe; the “ Trades Directory” will inform us. And 
this Directory, quite apart from the special interest thus indicated, is far more 
interesting than its dense mass of small type would allow us to expect. It 
shows us the wants of one half of our London world reflected in the labours 
of the other half. What an interminable list is this under the head of 
“ Bakers.” To think that every one of these men, though his place in the 
Directory is less than the eighth of an inch, pours forth upon society 
every morning, except Sundays, a stream of quarterns and half quarterns 
of hot rolls for breakfast, of currant buns, wine cakes, mixed biscuits, tops 
and bottoms! To think that this baker, this man of dough, this mere fellow 
in a red nightcap, and as choked up with flour as a chimney-sweep with soot, 
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is the stay and prop, of course fora consideration, of the life of that august 
merchant who thinks no more of him than he would of a penny roll! Look 
again at this prodigious list of butchers, toiling from morning till night to 
allay the metropolitan appetite. But, above all, what shall we say of these 
fifty columns of publicans, with upwards of one hundred names to each 
column, and of those sixteen columns of beer retailers, all of whom minister 
to the thirst, and more or less to the hunger, of London? Then there are not 
less than seventeen speculators on the wants of mankind who devote them- 
selves wholely and solely to the manufacture of muffins and crumpets ; no 
jess than eighty who sell poultry and nothing else, and are by no means to be 
confounded with the fishmongers who unite with their traffic in the fishes of 
the deep a sprinkling of the birds of the air; and upwards of eighty who 
discharge their duty to society in the capacity of tripe-dressers ! 
eating and drinking—what a tale does our Directory unfold of the vast hole 
it makes in the affairs of life! And these chemists and druggists—what 
dees their number tell of the moderation of our appetites! What on earth 
can London, the healthiest city in the world, want with 800 dispensers of 
drugs, apart from Heaven knows how many general practitioners who dis- 
pense their own nostruims, were it not that appetite doth grow by what it 
feeds on, and that the eye of man—ay, and of woman—is larger than the 
member on whose powers this awful tax of digestion is laid. 


But not to indulge too far in these considerations, which possibly may at 


interesting than the bird’s eye view we have here of the relative proportions 
of the trades of London, and of their number and character. In the whole 
Directory for 1862 there are 152,701 names, of which 8,800 come under the 
class “ official,” 1,0%:)) under “ clerical,” 38,016 under “ court,” and 104,796 
under “ commercial.” There is, therefore, no longer any reason why one 
half the metropolitan world should be ignorant how the other half lives. But 
as well as the men whose names and addresses it records, the Directory itself 
has a history, and not an uninteresting one. This huge volume, which only 
the giant who waded across the Irish sea to give battle to Fingal could have 
carried in his waistcoat pocket, was not always the portly Directory it is. It 
began with the century, and consisted in its first shape of a single list, and 
that only of names of persons in business, occupying about 250 duodecimo 
pages, with some thirty-two additional pages of miscellaneous matter. It was 
set on foot by the inspector of letter-carriers. By these men the names and 
addresses were collected, till the year 1846, when, though they derived a 
considerable income from the sale of the work, they objected to the labour of 
“eorrections,” and Mr. Frederick Kelly, into whose hands the work passed 
in 1836, organized an indoor and outdoor staff, by whose labours it is what 
we see it. But in all the years whieh elapsed between 1800 and 1836 so little 
was its mission or capacities understood, that in addition to the original 
alphabetical list, only seventy-eight pages were devoted to postal and other 
information, and 166 to a guide to stage-coaches. But there was a coming 
man who was to change all this, and he came in 1836 in the person of the 
gentleman above named. Nature had formed him for the Directory, as she 
had fermed the Directory for him. 
form disappeared, and in its place we have the handsome imperial octavo 
before us, comprising an Alphabetical Directory, Law Directory, Trades 
Directory, Parliamentary Directory, Post-office Directory, Conveyance 
Direetory, and Banking Direetory—the whole consisting of 870 pages. In 
1841, a Street Directory and a Court Directory were added; in 1842 an 
Official Directory ; in 1843 a City Directory. By 1844 the number of pages 


Oh, this | 


In 1840, the old and squat duodecimo | 


ee 


most fruitful in these trials. In some counties the preserving mania, as it 
has been called by the poachers’ friends, assumes the form of an epidemic, 
which inoculates the landowners, gentry, and clergy all round, and is 
believed to isvade with partiality the wisdum of Justices on the Bench, 
In a country life it is well known that the poacher plays a conspicuons 
part. Landlords are apt to see him in every bush ; and the keepers watch 
for him with trained subtlety and quiet determination. Since highwaymen 
have become extinct, he is the only picturesque bandit left to our civilization, 
He is dogged and hunted at great expense by the lord of the manor, who 


| is obliged to keep up a large body of retainers with the sole object of being 








always ready to oppose force with force. It is true, these are merely pre- 
parations of a defensive kind. But it seems, from a recent trial at Stafford, 


that a gamekeeper has struck out a new practice, borrowed probably from © 


something similar in the Southern States of America—that of pursuing all 
trespassers with powerful mastiffs. 


This novelty in the art of kidnapping poachers deserves to be specially i 


noted. We are told by the reports that, “‘ About five o’clock on the morning 
of the 11th of November, three keepers of the Duke of Sutherland were 


watching, when they heard the report of a gun, and they soon found some a 


men with a gun and nets. Owen, one of the keepers, let a dog he had with 


him, which was muzzled, go at the men, and it caught Johnson, who was ss 


| thus detained until Owen could get to him. 


times come home reproachfully to the reader, though not, it is to be hoped, the course of which Owen was beaten in so severe a manner that he was 4 


bitterly, we hardly know anything in the way of popular statistics more | 3 
afterwards identified, and at the trial the judge took some notice of the © 


muzzled dog. Mr. Baron Martin, with his usual common sense, said “ he had © 
No one could blamea © 


compelled to keep his bed nine days, and the dog was shot.” The men were 


some doubt with regard to this matter of the dog. 
man for taking out a dog with him by night to protect himself, just as they 
had dogs to protect their yards and houses; but he would admit that to 
him it was a very different question, whether or not the gamekeepers hada 
right to take dogs, whether muzzled or not—he did not know that it made 
any difference—not for their own protection, but to let loose and run after 
poachers. He would himself take measures to ascertain the legality or 
illegality of this ; but it was a matter that had nothing to do with the 
question now before the jury, which was, whether the four prisoners were or 
were not guilty of night poaching.” 

Other cases were tried at the same time more or less serious in their 
circumstances, and the respective prisoners were sentenced to several months’ 
imprisonment. Most of these were old offenders, one person having eafen 
no less than twenty-one Christmas dinners in gaol. And the judge added 
that he knew of a case where a man had eaten twenty-three Christmas 
dinners in gaol for poaching ; and being on the twenty-fourth occasion dis- 
charged a few days before Chri8tmas, he sent the gaoler on Christmas Day a 
present of a brace of pheasants and a hare. 

These reports disclose a state of things which is often pointed out as one of 
the scandals of the Statute Book. The problem of what is the best mode 


of dealing with poachers, has long perplexed our social philosophers ; but 


a great deal of misdirected sympathy is often thrown away on a class of 
persons who little deserve it. The number of poaching offences, which are 
of an aggravated character, is about 100 a-year; while those of a petty 
character, being chiefly illegal trespasses, is about 8,500. The aggravated 
cases may be said to be invariably committed by the habitual and hardened 


_ poachers—those desperate characters who have become confirmed in the 
_ practice of the illicit sport, and who are ready to commit other crimes, if 


had inereased 1,970. How all this has been done, and is still done, we might | 
tell had we space. We might take our readers to Old Boswell-court, and | 
show them a staff of fifty gentlemen, whose lives are spent in putting these | 
names into order, in cutting up the Directory as soon as it is published into | 


thousand of slips, each containing a name and address, and parting each 
upon a different sheet of paper. We might then show them how in the 
course of next September these sheets will be carried from door to 
door by the outdoor staff, and your name, reader, sent into you with 
the query, “Is this correct!” at the bottom. If so, it is returned 
amongst the class of names in which there is no alteration; if you 
have left your abode of last year, it is returned amongst the class of 
names to be taken out ; if you are a new comer, you go into a third 
elass. A world of minute and anxious labour lies in all this. Nor is it per- 
formed for London alone. One by one the counties are gradually being pro- 
vided with directories through the labours of Mr. Kelly’s staff when they are 
not engaged in the metropolis. The distant suburbs, too, which, in 1860, in 
consequence of the unconscionable growth of London, were eliminated from 
the parent Directory, are now provided with a Directory of their own. 
Therefore, this Falstaff of a volume, this large mountain of print, this vene- 
rable mass of information to which we feel almost inclined to take off our hat, 
is but the parent of many other Directories larger than their sire was in the 
days of his long minority. What they or it may yet come to, who shall 
say! But, assuredly, they are amongst the greatest marvels of our time. 





POACHERS AND THE GAME LAWS. 


homicide ; and the Winter Assize for the county of Stafford is one of the 








necessary, to escape detection. Of the more venial offences, probably nine- 
tenths are also committed by the regular poachers—men who, from an 
incurable dislike to regular employments and steady labour, prefer the 
surreptitious sport with all its dangers, and brave the dungeon and the gaol 
rather than use the pickaxe or the spade. Yet such offenders are pitied 
by the monied gentry who people towns, and who fancy that the rural 
gentry are constantly pursuing and harassing them with fiendish malignity. 
They desery in the poacher nothing but a promising young villager, imbued 
with a love of nature, who in some youthful frolic, led away by whole- 
some excitement, gives chase to a hare or pheasant, and is suddenly seized 
by keepers and sent to gaol, with his character ruined, and nothing left for 
him in the future but to return in self-defence to the very pursuit which first 
betrayed him. His very innocence became a snare. On the other hand, the 
country gentlemen give a very different account of the poacher. They see 
him gradually expand from precocious mischief to idleness, and all the per- 
versities of village life, until he becomes at last a full-blown poacher. The 
very same cluss who in towns haunt the public-houses and achieve the 
familiar acquaintance of the detective police, devote themselves in the still 
life of the country to nothing else than poaching. They are the more robust 
of their order, and, being not so light-fingered, they prefer the slow career of 
illicit sports to the more dexterous and quickwitted pursuits of their brethren 
in the towns. 

One of the most powerful arguments which the opponents of the Game 
Laws bring forward is the inveterate sympathy of the lower orders with 
the poacher. The theory of the poor is said to be that game is a gift of 
Providence, intended for the poor as well as the rich ; and, therefore, all 


é alike ought to share in it, and the squire has no right to monopolise » 
Tae Assizes seldom pass by without a few brace of poachers being | 
arraigned at the bar for committing a murderous assault, or a reckless | 


the game on his estate. Hence, poor people will not look upon poaching 
asacrime. This argument, however, is equally applicable to all the other 


_ fruits of the earth ; and yet it is pretty well recognized that the farmer is 


An affray then took place, in 
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entitled to his wheat, his turnips, and his apples, and that to take these is 
a common case of larceny. It may be a sore temptation for a hungry vil- 
lager to abstain from robbing an orchard or a hen-roost, just ” — equally 
trying for the city mendicant to pass all the bakers and vutchers shops 
without exerting a muscle. It is true that game 18 not, strictly speaking, 
property, but it is not the less clear that the owner of the land or of its 
surface is the only person legitimately entitled to its fruits—a stranger 
commits a trespass in order to get at the game, and this is a legal wrong. A 
man’s field is as much his exclusive property as his house, and he ought to 
be entitled to protection against those who invade the one as much as 
against those who invade the other. ans 

The real mischief of the Game Laws, if indeed it is curable, arises from the 
xtraordinary powers to landowners and their 
rest trespassers and poachers, and take the game out of their 
hands. These are powers which the common law does not sanction, and they 
require great nicety in using them, so as not to provoke retaliation and blood- 
shed. No one, not even a trespasser, likes to be seized and forcibly held by 


‘a man not a regular constable, or officer of the law, and it is no doubt 


owing to the rude and violent way in whith this seizure is made by game- 
keepers that most of the homicides, murders, and aggravated assaults arise. 
Yet, on the other hand, to allow the common poacher to go without imme- 
diate arrest would be only to encourage the evil. The difficulty is how to 
reconcile these two results. The habitual practice of poaching, it can scarcely 
be denied, is demoralizing. It is not the steady and well-disposed poor who 
feel the irresistible attractions of the pursuit, but that small portion of them 
who take to poaching merely because no other form of evil is so convenient. 
The pursuit of game is one of the ordinary incidents of property or exclusive 
ownership, and while the owners are justified in protecting themselves against 
depredations, it would no doubt be better if this could be done without the 
necessity of too stringent powers which may savour of tyranny. Yet the 
Game Laws are founded on a principle of essential justice. The poor must 
learn to respect the rights of property as well as the rich. It is not the less 
even-handed justice thai the poor are debarred from a luxury which the rich 
enjoy only by paying for it. But if the landowners insist on stretching their 
powers and vindicating their rights with the aid of ferocious mastiffs which 
attack good and bad alike, there is a sufficient love of justice to check the 
practice, as there was to check the practice of laying spring-guns and man- 
traps, if not by the law, at least by Act of Parliament. ' 





MODERN ENGLISH WOMEN.—No. XVII. 


THE IMPULSIVE WOMAN, 





ALL on fire, all excitement and turmoil, with her pulse at fever heat and her 
blood a-boiling—panting, laughing, sobbing, blushing—never in the middle 
way, but ever tearing over the hedge or floundering in the ditch—wnsafe as a 
guide, unwise as a friend, most loveable as a human creature in the distance, 
most deplorable as a house mate close at hand ; now a tigress with unsheathed 
claws, now a dove cooing softest melody— Heaven bless the impulsive woman, 
but may I be preserved from her close communion! Yet I like to contem- 
plate her in the abstract—say at Jerusalem or Timbuctoo ; I am glad, even, 
to shake hands with her over high park palings, and to see how she rushes 
about and upsets the stiffer gravities on the other side of the fence ; I like to 
think of her ruining herself in doing unobliged kindnesses to her fellow- 
creatures—to know that there she is, ever ready for some absurd, romantic, 
wild-goose action—running after the rainbow to find her neighbours a pot of 
gold where it dips into the earth, lending her nets to catch another’s fish, and 
burning her own fingers in roasting another's chesnuts ; it is pleasant in this 
selfish old world of ours to find anything all heart and no calculation ; but 
the pleasure is spoilt if it comes too near, and the refreshing shower, which 
one rejoices to see descend upon the parched grass and flowers is not quite 
so welcome when it drenches oneself to the skin. The impulsive woman 
is that shower. She may refresh the thirsty earth where it needs, but if 
she waters my neighbour’s orchard, she beats down my own corn-field with 
the watering-pot ; she was never known yet to do good without dragging 
into the sacrifice some conviction unwillingly concerned, and obliged to suffer. 
Wherefore is she one of the most expensive luxuries of the family circle ; 
and one whose impulsiveness has often cost her people greater wealth than 
mere money payment, 


The impulsive woman is generally capable of every folly possible to 
humanity. Whether for generous giving or still more generous sacrifice, 
whether for passionate reproach or damaging reprisals, she is up and ready 
at a moment’s notice ; never waiting, like the colder sort, for armour rusted 
by disuse, or wanting a spur to prick her lagging sidés. She will empty her 
purse on some canting beggar whose fittest place would be the treadmill, and 
his recreation picking oakum, or she will undertake a quarrel with her 
dearest friend—the friend of many years and many trials—on the colour of 
a ribbon or the wording of a note. A quarrel, by the way, which she will in 
all probability conclude by asking an impulsive pardon, and crying an 
impulsive mea culpa, even though she has not been to blame ; if that were 
possible in any of the impulsive woman’s relations with the world. But 
always balancing with both feet as she is, and never standing firm and square, 
we need not be surprised if we see her start off on the wrong side of the 
rope, for, even if she starts off on the right, she is sure before long to have 
scrambled over the cross-bars, and be found stumbling among the pitfalls. 
Nothing ever a her straight yet ; and nothing ever will. 

To servants the impulsive woman is not wholly an undesirable mistress. 

rue, she may rate them roundly to-day, if they have left a line awry, but 
then to-morrow she will, perhaps, give them plum pudding and a holiday, 
and pity them so heartily, poor things! for their hard lives, and all the 
slavery and work involved therein! In proof whereof she will let them off 
some of their primary duties, and will congratulate herself on her firmness, if 








she does not confess that she was hard upon them yesterday, and ought to 

ask their pardon. Servants do not object to scratches like these when they 

get such golden plasters, and an impulsive mistress will always have a good 

word from them, though it be not prompted by any very nice discrimination. 

She is less laudable as a mother, because children need to respect as well as to 

love, and are not content to be struck with the one hand and caressed with the 

other, never knowing which will be raised first. The greatest need of all young 

and weak life is, that the arm on which they lean should be strong, and the 

hand that guides them steady. They must have stability, else the world goes 

all awry with them ; and stability is just the quality in which the impulsive 

women fails, utterly and without redemption. Thus and thus as mistress and 

mother, what, then, is she as wife? A wild, soft-hearted tigress, a thing all flame 

and fury, and scalding tears, and red hot cheeks, and passionate devotion, 

and wild Bacchante eyes alight with eagerness to put the match to the gun- 

powder barrel and blow propriety and common sense to the winds. If the 

impulsive woman gives her husband no monotony, neither does she suffer 

him to enjoy repose. If she feed him richly, she feeds him to a surfeit ; and 

when, he complains of headache, she beats a drum in his ears by way of cure. 

Of all poor male creatures led in unsympathetic marital bonds, give most 

pity and compassion to him who claims the legal proprietorship of an impul- 
sive woman! Does she ever let him rest? Does she ever soften down an 

annoyance or still an utterance? Ifa pin pricks her, she shrieks out that a 
snake has stung her ; and if a frog, in the twilight, hops across her path, she 
cries as if a bear was looking over the hedgc—not from cowardice or the want 
of endurance, but from excitability and the want of reticence—the habit that 
she has of always obeying her first impulses, whatever their character or 
direction. And as for the matter of quarrelling and making up, perpetually 
going on between her and her unhappy mate, no child of ten years old was 
ever less disciplined than the impulsive woman of any number of years under 
acentury. Her home life, indeed, is one perpetual alternation of frowns and 
smiles, pouting and kissing, threats of divorce and fond reminiscences of the 
bridal day,—a burning July sun swept over by bleak December snows. It 
is the most uncomfortable life in the world, and the most uncomfortable 
house for friends to visit ; for our impulsive woman repudiates veils and 
modest masks, and lets all the world see the whole truth, naked, undisguised, 
and not ashamed. And when it is ill blood between her and that poor tiger- 
warden of hers, the merest strangers are admitted as spectators of the 
skirmishes and bickerings proper to that condition ; and when it is fair 
weather no one is denied the contemplation of the little endearments, 
and fond caresses, and patent love-making which sign her ardent pro- 
tocol of peace. For she cannot conceal; that faculty has not been given 
to her; and, indeed, if she were not “to open her heart,’ whenever that 
organ is surcharged—and it is always being surcharged—she would probably 
lose her mind. Consequently she takes society at large into her confidence, 
and it is not her fault if every acquaintance on her visiting list does not know 
as much of her business as she herself. Her expenditure and her income, 
and the characteristics of her husband on both sides the medal; what her 
children said of Mr. and Mrs. So-and-So, and what she herself thinks 
of Mr. and Mrs. So-and-So—always expressed in the broadest red and blue 
lines possible,-—what are her ailments, and her children’s ailments, and her 
husband’s ailments, and, the ailments and constitutions of his and her pro- 
genitors, certainly as far back as their respective grandfathers (to show her 
own pure organization generally) ; what she pays her butcher in the year, and 
how much butter her household consumes per head ; what her last spring 
bonnet cost, and what was new lace and what renovated velvet ; and what cloak 
she is thinking of buying, or shall it be a cloak or a shaw] /—in a word, not 
the very smallest circumstance of her daily life does she think it necessary to 
keep back from the universal ear of the world ; and a morning call of half 
an hour in her drawing-room is the best lesson in psychology which the 
student of human nature could desire. But the impulsive woman, though 
so loose-lipped on her own account, is not necessarily a tell-tale, a gossip 
about her neighbours, or a faith-breaker to her friends. I have known 
one who kept back nothing of her private and individual life, yet with 
whom her friends’ secrets were safe as in the grave, and who, 
though soft as wax and as easily melted for all that was personal 
and impulsive, was yet hard and true as steel where honour or fidelity 
was concerned. Still, as a rule, people do not like to trust their secrets 
into the keeping of impulsive women. The foundations may be quite 
secure, but, if the house rocks to every summer zephyr, one gets uncornfortable 
thoughts and ugly dreams, and prefers a somewhat less impressionable and 
more sedate tabernacle. It is quite a matter apart though, whether she is 
trustworthy or no; her impulsiveness neither guaranteeing her faithful nor 
proving her faithless. What it does guarantee is her truth and honesty for 
the moment; for she could not be impulsive if she did not dash into 
matters with her whole heart and soul. A half-hearted woman is never 
impulsive. 

cast as impulsive is she, too, in all social movements. Half of the whole 
class started wildly forward to offer themselves a’ nurses for the Crimean 
soldiers ; a noble and praiseworthy movement enough, but in some instances 
very far out as to individual fitness. And who but these same women would 
struggle for entrance at the great gates of the first parallelogram, if one 
could be raised on English land! Who are Mr. Prince’s female Agapemo- 
nites! Who turn their faces Utah-wards? And who do and say wild things 
about Garibaldi, and Kossuth, and the man Louis,—not very like to either? 
Impulsive women ; women without rein or bridle, and a loose spur always 
dangling, like the Neapolitan racers ; women who have no brains but what 
are inside their hearts, and who obey their wildest pulses as others wonld 
obey their clearest thoughts ; women who are the prize characters of novelists, 
and the most terrible mistakes of homes. 

Rarely is the house of the married impulsive woman weil managed, for it is 
never managed on a square, well-calculated basis, and conseyuently is always 
tumbling together in unexpected angles. If she gives an evening party, say, 
as one out of many possible illustrations, and her rooms hold fifty people with a 
squeeze, she will be sure to ask a hundred ; the overplus bidden, not by caleula- 
tion, but in a loose, impulsive way, because she meets them on the high road, 
or they call on her, or she is suddenly brought in contact with them somehow. 
In consequence whereof her entertainments are almost always failures, beeange 
conducted from first to last in a “ messy,” unscientific, and uncalculating 
manner. Another time she has half a cold neck of mutton for dinner ; twe 
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powerfully-gifted gastronomers call on her; impulsively she asks them to 


remain ; and when the dinner appears—let the veil fall before the dishes! | 


In fact, she is always committing some stupid, good-natured folly, and cannot 


even shop with ordinary common sense, but must needs buy a whole cargo of | 


trash because she is impulsive, and the shopmen know the ways that lead 
her to temptation. Another of her peculiarities, too, connected with this matter 
of shopping, is her habit of confidences with the shopmen. She generally 
tells them the special pu for which she is about to use her purchases ; asks 
their advice concerning cloths and stuffs, with a touching degree of reliance 
on their unselfishness and consideration ; and, if she has a commission to exe- 
cute, is sure to let them know the name and exact relationship with herself 
of the lady commissioning. But then, poor thing, she has no dignity of 
manner at any time, and, what with her impulsiveness and her excitement, 
loses herself and her self-control in the most wonderful way on the smallest 
oceasion. I have seen her as wild, and what the French would call, without 
rein, because she has had to stop an omnibus, or to take a rmilway-ticket, as 
many other women would be if the house was on fire, or they had to face a mad 
bull. And whatever her station or education, I have never met with one of 
the class who could come into a room with grace, sit at the head of her own 
table with decorum, or perform any function of social life whatsoever with 
dignity or thorough breeding. Moreover, she has often a habit of muttering 
impulsively to herself ; always > 4 more than she means to say ; very often 
speaks vehemently, even though intrinsically peers and by her 
confusedness and want of steadiness gives herself the appearance of 
exaggeration and insincerity. She is not this, she is simply impulsive. 

Another faculty of hers is the facility of losing her way. Not that she is 
shortsighted, or phrenologically destitute of “locality,” but she is unbalanced 
and unsteady, and never knows the points of the compass, or can read off her 
right hand from her left. She is to be seen making wildly to the east when 
her place lies due west, and the north rejoices in her presence when the south 
is mourning for her absence. What can an impulsive woman know of 
localities ? Enough for her if, after many wanderings, her straying feet 
come into the home road at last. 

The impulsive woman is always in some form of scrape; now she has 
burnt her fingers by incautious talking; now by generous profuseness ; 
yesterday she said out her heart, and her heart was laden with censure, whereby 
she made an enemy for life ; to-day she pours out a world of love—just the 
impulsive growth of the moment—and finds herself committed to a friend- 
ship she never seriously meant to undertake. It was always so ; when she 
was a girl, and even long after she has married and her first young charms 
had paled and faded, she got herself into love scrapes by the hundred. 
Without a thought of moral evil she lets herself be drawn into positions of 
infinite peril and disaster, as inevitably as the child’s toy-swan follows the 
concealed magnet. She compromises herself a dozen times through life, so 
far. as outside appearances go; and, indeed, were not human beings 
and men’s judgments merciful, the poor loviug, good-hearted, impulsive 
woman would be under perpetual ban. As it 1s, her friends have hard work 
to set her fairly on her course again, after one of her many founderings, 
and the best thing that can happen to her is, to get the character of being 
“ odd,” and “ doing odd things,” but “ without harm in them.” 

On the whole, she is the most perplexing, damaging, and bewildering, but 
also one of the most loveable creatures of all the woman tribe. Yet, while 
confessing to a strong abstract admiration of her, I admit freely that I would 
as soon live in the same cage with a philanthropic lioness as with an impulsive 
woman of decided mental tendencies and robust animal health. When she 
confines herself to sentimentalities she is bad enough to bear ; but when she 
is strong as well as rapid, and earnest as well as energetic, she is beyond the 
power of most ordinary mortals to endure. Wherefore I say again, God bless 
the impulsive woman ; but may I be preserved from her close communion, 
and never, for my sins, male to tread the winding paths of her eccentric and 
unordered life ! 





PUBLIC ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Tue drama and the theatre have long been acknowledged to be two very different 
things; and they were never more separated than at present. The theatres have, 
after many efforts, pretty well emancipated themselves from criticism, and, throw- 
ing off the mask of a fictitious virtue, have acknowledged that they exist only 
to attract and amuse. It is quite as well that the pretences of being the moralists 
of the time, and of teaching by example, should be thrown aside; for they 
certainly cannot, in their present state, be or do either the one or the other. 
There are many good as well as many bad reasons why our theatres should be in 
this state ; and it is always well for any art that we should distinctly understand 
what pretensions it makes. At least, we have the frank admission that our 
theatres are shows, and that scenery, dancing, and decoration are the mainstays of 
the stage. It is of noavail that the poor Muses should go about, the one weeping 
and the other gibing at this state of affairs, for it is a very natural result of a 
variety of circumstances. The history of all national dramas is much the same: 
they begin with high aims and end with very low performances. The drama of 
every people is one of the earliest offshoots of civilization. Men, like children, are 
best instructed through fiction; and of all story-telling, the dramatic is the most 
effective. The Church, both Pagan and Christian, early saw the educational power 
contained in acted stories; and, interspersing with the acting sage and grave 
remonstrances and moral instruction, made it a formidable weapon in the hands 
of the legislators and civilizers. Our own drama isa strong instance of the natural 
progress of the drama and of theatrical amusements in every country. Our 
ecclesiastics dramatized the Scriptures, and in nine-day dramas told the history of 
the Creation, the Fall, and the Redemption. After the lapse of a certain time the 
multitude became more refined, and as the sacred volume was opened to them by 
the Reformation, they got beyond the childish realisation of such sublime themes, 
and the moral and historical form of the drama succeeded. In the histories, as 
such dramas were called in Shakspeare’s time, every important reign of our 


| 





kings, and almost every important event in our annals, was dramatized. For- | 


tunately, during this fashion, the dramatizing fell into the hands of the brightest 
intellects of the age; and they adorned with the finest poetry, and the most 
sagacious wisdom, the subjects they treated of. The thirty-seven plays of Shaks- 


peare, the actor, manager, and dramatist, form the grandest collection of wit, 
fancy, imagination, wisdom, and morality, the world has yet had given to it. 
His genius was remarkably fitted to his time, and the circumstances of his 
age were wonderfully fitted to him. In the latter part of the Elizabethan 
period the drama occupied the place and office of the modern press and 
periodical literature. It descanted and moralized on every thing. It ventured 
to dramatize passing occurrences, and was frequently checked for its bold 
advocacy of new doctrines. It was used for poetical purposes, and it alle- 
gorized many subjects it dared not treat of openly. The foremost men 
of the time, those in advance of their age, made use of it to 
stalk their shots at social and political abuses. The dramatists or their 


 enactors were frequently checked and punished for meddling with State affairs. 


The Earls of Essex and Southampton, two daring spirits, and leagued with still 
stronggr heads and better hearts, used even the immortal dramatist for their 
purposes." There is no improbability in supposing that they and others 
suggested themes ; and that men like Bacon and Raleigh sketched scenes and 
wrote speeches which advanced their lofty views or party schemes, as Ministers 
of our day have been said to supply the columns of leading journals. The stage, 
with the exception of the pulpit, was then the only outlet for popular thoughts 
and novel ideas. While such was the case, we do not wonder that the drama 
retained its ambitious position and essayed to teach and interest rather than 
excite and amuse. When periodical literature invaded its rule, and literature 
generally usurped its place, it gradually sank ; and, calling spectacle and music 
and singing to its aid, it virtually laid aside its educational and instructive office. 
Then naturally the execution of a drama was thought more of than its author- 
ship, and the actor became a more important person than the dramatist. For 
a long period, so much are nations as well as individuals the creatures of custom, 
it remained the fashion for the drama to attempt to be didactic. ‘‘ Lessons” in 
blank verse were endeavoured to be forced down the people’s throats ; but society 
found elsewhere than in the theatre so much of dissertation, exposition, and 
moralizing, that they began to weary of their theatrical partridge. The newspapers, 
with their well-written leaders, and the other periodicals, with their endless variety of 
illustration, became formidable rivals to the stage ; and the educated portion of 
society turned away from dissertation in the latter quarter. It no longer harmonized 
with the plan and idea of a theatre. This course of events, and these new arrange- 
ments of social circumstances, may well interpret how it is that the stage has lost 
its power as a great representative of opinion, or enforcer of didactic truths. 
There are, of course, other circumstances tending to turn our theatres into shows. 
The immense increase of a partially-educated community ; the natural instinct to 
congregate in masses; and the desire to have the senses cheered and the intellect 
amused after the severe strain society demands in the first ten hours of the social 
day—all combine to reduce our theatres and elevate our public-houses to a mix- 
ture of show and tavern, and to entertain us with semi-intellectual and semi- 
sensual recreations. 

It cannot be said that the Muses have quite fled the playhouses; for Comedy 
still makes efforts to maintain her potency, and retains in her hand a few of the 
lashes of her once dreadful satiric scourge. Tragedy, however, may be said 
only to make her appearance in revivals ; and even those are almost exclusively 
confined to the exceptional tragedies of our one great dramatist. In glancing 
over the theatrical events of the past year we find no production likely to become 
a portion of our literature. All is light, sketchy, water-colour drafting ; pleasant 
enough, but as evanescent as the past fine days and sunshiny hours we 
have had. We say this in no complaining spirit, for we take it to be a necessary 
consequence of the circumstances which create and mould public taste. And of 
all theatrical maxims that is the soundest which asserts that ‘‘ those who live to 
please must please to live.” The sturdier and more robust taste does, indeed, 
sometimes press out, as if it rather slept than was dead. The appearance of 
M. Fechter in Hamlet called forth the lovers of the intellectual style in public 
entertainments; and his performances of Othello, in the autumn, elicited a 
vigour of criticism which proved that the old notions and tastes were by no means 
dead. On the other hand, the continued run of the “ Colleen Bawn”’ showed that 
the natural current of the time is towards vivid realization and sensational spec- 
tacle. The present entire cccupation of the theatres with spectacular and pan- 
tomimic performances confirms our theory of the taste of the time and its causes. 
As, however, the productions, such as they are, differ exceedingly in quality, 
and have principles of their own which govern their existence, we may be ex- 
pected to glance at them and judge each according to its species. 

The three really popular pantomimes are those of Drury Lane, the Lyceum, and 
Covent Garden. The Drury Lane takes the lead by the magnitude of its propor- 
tions. Of course all such spectacles are judged of by the two scenes on which they 
depend, the ballet scene and the transformation scene. The first is to please the 
big, overgrown boys, who go tosee the hundred nymphs who appear in some fairy 
haunt, which is almost realized by the painting of a Beverley, a Calcott, and a 
Telbin. Such scene-painters are the only really artistic producers in our modern 
theatres. Their effects, obtained chiefly by colour and light, can really be enjoyed 
by the mind as well as the senses. They may respectively be seen at Drury Lane, 
Covent Garden, and the Olympic. The Haymarket pantomime is pretty, and 
well preserves the flavour of the old nursery tale and the fairy style. The St. 
James’s is more classic, and has thus a grace and beauty about it that have a 
charm for the cultivated mind. Miss Herbert’s Andromeda, it may be imagined, 
is graceful and tastefully classic. The little Strand Extravaganza is not quite 
up to the mark, and there is an inclination to attribute to its comic actors 
the deficiency which rests with the author. It must be acknowledged that the 
substitution of an inexperienced actress for Miss Marie Wilton, who has a genuine 
piquancy and vivacity, is a considerable hindrance to its success. The Princess’s 
depends very much on the amusing acting of Master John Haslem, as Whitting- 
ton’s cat. There is also an expert cat at Drury Lane, which gambols funnily 


| enough with Mother Hubbard’s dog. A word is also due tothe charmingly simple 


and humorous way in which the introduction to this pantomime is written. For 
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the outlying theatres of the suburbs the reader must minister to pee tha 
any adventurous seekers of novelty will find much in every way to amuse them. 
The rigid admirers of clowns and pantaloons, we are informed by those - 
foundly versed in such mysteries, will be more likely to find the genuine okl- 
Bartlemy-fair humour in the outlying theatres. + ; 
The mie actual theatrical aaa of the week is the appearance a a Miss 
Jane Coombs at the Haymarket, in the character of Constance in Knowles’ much- 
worn play of the “ Love Chase.” The lady is one of the many actresses who 
have sought shelter from the warlike hurricane that has destroyed the theatres 
in America. As a stranger and a sojourner, we should like to give her welcome ; 
but we cannot encourage her in a line of performance for whfch nature has not 


endowed her with that gush of animal spirits, and that union of a bold and brave 


q * * Hf i ith 
’ manner with real feminine modesty, which the part sa geass C onstance wi 
her js a shrew and little more. On Wednesday she played Juliana in the “ Honey- 


moon,” with the same characteristics. They seem to us to be unfortunate 
selections, for she has a stage knowledge and intelligence, and certain personal 
qualifications, which must be available in some characters. 

"Mr. Mark Lemon’s appearance as a Lecturer at the Gallery of Illustration, 
Regent-street, must be noticed as a semi-theatrical event, although he gives a 
monologue. There is little to say about it, for it is scarcely more than a light 
stringing together of what Cunningham, Hunt, Jesse, Knight, and others, have 


| more fully detailed, illustrated by small pictorial scenes by Messrs. Dalby and 


Thompson. Those who expect from the editor of Punch any broad grins will be 
mistaken. His manner is genial; his original remarks slight but humorous ; 
and he contrasts ancient and modern manners with a happy vein of good-natured 
irony. ‘The subject is so huge that all that can be done is to pick out quaint 
bits here and there, and, without regard to chronology, give a medley of how our 
ancestors fed, roystered, fought, and “‘ processioned,” for that is the only way we 
can express the interminable spectacular display that seems to have been con- 
tinually going on in what are called the middle, but, according to Mr. Lemon’s 
account, would be best described as the middling, ages. Had he treated of 
modern London, doubtless the broad humour and pungent wit of the editor of 
the weekly jester would have been more fully displayed. 








THEATRICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Tuk theatres being all in full flow with their Christmas pieces, there is little 
news stirring about them. The rumour that the restrictions as to the theatres 
opening in Passion week are to be done away with, has called forth a 
remonstrance from a religious body, the members of the English Church Union, 
who pray in their memorial to the Lord Chamberlain, “ that the practice of your 
predecessors in this respect may be continued, and that regard may be had to the 
feelings of Churchmen, who view the change as a most serious innovation, and 
as one calculated to excite alarm in the minds of the religious public.” 


The difficulty in this matter is, that the Lord Chamberlain has only jurisdiction 
over the theatres; and thus the various music-halls, with all their medley enter- 
tainments, remain open and absorb the audiences that would otherwise go to the 
play-houses. \ 


Madame Ristori is delighting the St. Petersburgh people, and the Emperor and 
Empress are honouring her with personal notice. 


The only novelties that we hear of are two little pieces at the Strand, and one 
next Monday at the Olympic. Mons. Fechter will return to the Princess’s when 
the fashionable world returns to London, and appear as Iago—a character more 
suited to him than Othello. The Keans will re-appear at Drury Lane in February. 
The English season is drawing to a close at Covent Garden. The Lyceum and 
the Adelphi continue to run their Irish pieces, and are likely to do so up to 
Easter. 











MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 


~ Wuo are the Sisters Marchisio ?, has been a frequent question in musical circles 
ever since the names of these vocalists appeared in the columns of our daily and 
weekly contemporaries. Their arrival in England and subsequent appearance at 
St. James’s Hall, under the auspices of Mr. Land, were heralded, moreover, with 
such remarkable assiduity that the excitement provoked by these announcements 
was in no danger of dying out. To those at all acquainted with musical doings 
on the continent, the sisters Carlotto and Barbara Marchisio were no strangers, 
having occupied for some time a prominent position at the Grand Opera in Paris, 
where their performances in Rossini’s opera of “‘ Semiramide ” obtained consider- 
able success ; but to the majority of the English public the career of these singers 
remained a “‘ terra incognita.”” At last the public curiosity has been satisfied. The 
Sisters Marchisio have come, sung, and conquered. They appealed to the judg- 
ment of a London audience for the first time on Thursday and Saturday of last 
week, surrounded by an array of telent partly new to our concert-rooms ; but, 
although encircled by high-sounding titles and foreign nomenclature, not 
entirely unknown. Madile. Dario, for example, before visiting the sunny 
South, was, if we mistake not, a Miss Jessie Brandling. Madlle “ Elena” 
Conran, a daughter of Erin, was known by the name of Ellen Conran, while Mr. 
Walter Bolton, now “primo tenore of the Teatro Reale, Lisbon, and the 
principal theatres in Italy,” formerly studied singing as a baritone at our Royal 
Academy of Music, then proceeded to Milan to receive instruction of Signor 
Prati, a celebrated Maéstro di canto, under whom Mr. Walter Bolton was, 
it seems, successfully metamorphosed into a tenore. If we add to these the 
names of Signor Casselli (who, we are informed, is the caro sposo of Signora 
Carlotta Marchisio) and that of Signor Ciampi, the so called “ buffo,” besides a 
variety of instrumental performers, our readers will easily perceive that Mr. 
Land’s two morning and evening concerts were not only interesting to the public 
at large, but, at the same time, well adapted to support our distinguished 
visitors in a manner becoming their talents. Strange to say, however, both 


Concerts were but moderately attended, especially the orchestral concert in the | 





believe any longer in fine promises, having paid too dearly for his experience. 
But if the attendance was less numerous than might have been ex- 
pected, on the other hand, the enthusiasm was such that the 
sisters Marchisio must have felt highly flattered at the reception that 
had been prepared for them, and not a little surprised, we should think, 
at the warmth of an English audience. Perhaps their lengthened sojourn 
in Paris has made them familiar with the existence of the “claque,” and accus- 
tomed their ears to the deafening sound raised by that august body. Had these 
ebullitions of sympathy been confined to the talented vocalists alone, we should 
have refrained from noticing it, but when we find that they were called forth in 
favour of everybody and everything, without distinction of position or merit, we 
cannot but raise our voice against this injurious practice, being inclined to share 
the opinion of a brilliant French critic, who, in a recent article on “ La Claque et 
le Sifflet,” justly remarks “that the signs of disapprobation are invariably pro- 
voked by the impertinence of the ‘claqueurs.’ Do away with the ‘claque,’” he 
says, “and you will have no more ‘sifflets.’’’ But to return to the Sisters 
Marchisio. Great singers they cannot be called. Their speciality lies in the 
precision of duet-singing, which here, as elsewhere, has been the main cause of 
their success. Even on the stage, where their individual talents were brought to 
light, in characters such as Semiramide aud Arsace, the effect produced, when 
appearing together, far exceeded that of their single efforts. Both possess fine 
voices, wide in range, sympathetic in quality, and equal in their register. 
The voice of Mademoiselle Carlotta is a mezzo-soprano, that of Barbara a 
genuine contralto. Although the former, by the nature of her talent, which 
is of a brilliant and impassioned order, impresses her hearers more directly, 
yet to the latter, we think, the palm must be awarded for greater perfection 
of method, superior taste, and artistic conception. Her voice is, moreover, 
richer in timbre, and produced with less apparent effort, in many points 
resembling that of the great Alboni. They both belong to the Rossinian 
school of singing. Their performances are, therefore, almost exclusively devoted 
to his music, so much so, indeed, that we doubt, judging from the part they 
took in the sestet of “Don Giovanni,” whether their services will prove of any 
great value in music of other composers. It may seem strange to assert that, 
notwithstanding the high degree of perfection to which, through continued 
practice, their duet singing has been brought, their execution of coloratura pas- 
sages, cadenze, and fioriture, is often faulty and defective, especially when falling 
to the share of the soprano; yet such is the case. We believe this would be 
more perceptible if each singer were to appear alone, instead of combining their 
performances, as they did on this occasion, perhaps not without good reason. It 
is but fair, however, to state that the impression created by their execution of 
two duets from ‘‘ Semiramide,” a duettino by Gabussi, and a new bolero, expressly 
composed for them by Rossini, who, it would appear, is a great admirer of their 
talents, was extremely favourable. It will be necessary, however, in order to 
arrive at a more correct estimation and a better appreciation of their merits, to 
hear these clever vocalists more than once, and under different circumstances ; 
but certain it is that the sisters Marchisio are well deserving of success, and 
unquestionably rank high above the average of ordinary singers. 

The remainder of the concert was by no means a proof of the excellence of our 
musical doings in general. Indeed, it far more resembled a rehearsal than a per- 
formance. The ensemble pieces, without exception, were given in a very careless 
and unsatisfactory manner. It is not our intention to follow the principal artists 
in all the pieces included in the programmes of the two concerts. All we can do 
is to single out here and there certain things worthy of praise, or offering just 
scope for criticism. Of the two ladies, who besides the sisters Marchisio took 
part in the performance, Miss Ellen Conran deserves a word of commendation. 
True, her rendering of “‘ Casta diva” was not so successful as that of the air from 
“Un Ballo in Maschera,” in which she displayed much dramatic feeling, and a 
voice remarkable alike for beauty and compass; but with proper care and con- 
scientious study, we see no reason why the fair débutante should not eventually’ 
become one of our most admired singers. Madlle. Dario, we imagine, has been 
preparing herself for either the “Scala” at Milan, or the “San Carlo” at 
Naples, the two largest theatres in the world. If we are henceforth to be 
favoured with her efforts in our concert-rooms, it will be absolutely necessary to 
construct a room for the purpose, since St. James’s Hall is utterly inadequate to 
receive the volume of sound sent forth by that well-meaning lady. A larger 
display of physical force has not been witnessed in London for many years. Of 
the “ Signori”’ the least said the better. The distinction between Messrs. Swift 
and Bolton is to be found principally in the character of their voices; the former 
is a robust, the latter a light tenor. A little less of the one and a little more of 
the other would, we think, improve both. 

We regret to have only space for a few brief remarks on the instrumental per- 
formances. M. Arthur Napoleon remains what he was—a prodigy. His powers 
of execution have certainly grown with his years, but the vanquishing of diffi- 
culties is, it appears, the Alpha and Omega of his musical aspiration. People, 
however, do not care any longer for absurd harlequinades and sensation pieces. 
M. Napoleon might with justice be called the “‘ Orlando faurioso” of the pianoforte. 
The same amount of manual dexterity, to be admired in the pianist, also distin- 
guishes the playing of M. Lamoury, the violoncellist. Being a pupil of Servais, 
he has acquired a taste for his master’s compositions, but suchtrash, however muc!) 
relished abroad, will never succeed here. Fortunately, M. Vieuxtemps was there, 
to give a more refined tone to the entertainment ; and last, not least, Miss 
Arabella Goddard, who, with the great violinist, played two movements of the 
“Kreutzer” sonata, at the second concert. In his solo performances, M. Vieux- 
temps as usual, proved his superiority, but in the reading of Beethoven's music, he 
again greatly disappointed us. Miss Goddard’s playing, however, was as perfect 
as her reading, and artistic in the highest sense of the word. 

On Wednesday last, Mr. Henry Leslie’s Choir gave its first concert this season, 


evening. It is difficult to account for this, unless it be that John Bull does not | at the Queen’s Concert Rooms, Hanover-square. At one time it was thought 
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more than probable that the walls of this celebrated temple of music would never 
resound again with sweet harmony ; but, thanks to Messrs. Robert Cocks & Co., of 
Burlington-street, the rooms are once more thrown open to the public in a vastly 
improved and embellished form. Remembering that this is the seventh season 
of Mr. Leslie’s Choir, it is needless to dilate on the success and the importance of 
these concerts. Suffice it to say, that more perfeet choral singing does not exist 
in London, and that these pleasant meetings are looked forward to with the 
greatest interest. The concert on this occasion commenced with the National 
Anthem, arranged for the choir by Henry Leslie, with the subjoined additional 
verses by W. H. Bellamy :— 


Oh, Thou, whose chastening hand Should War's fell blast, once more, 
Now lies on Throne and | eee mn phd re 
our Queen ; guard our Queen ; 
Hear Then her people's prayer, | O’er her anointed head 
Dry Thou her every tear, Thy shield and buckler spread, 
Guide her through every care, Our heart's best blood we'll shed, 
God save the Queen. God save the Queen. 


Several compositions included in the programme of the evening were heard for 
the first time, among which a beautiful part-song, in three divisions, “ First day 
of spring,” by Mendelssohn; two anthems for an eight-part choir, one for 
“ Christmas,” the other for “ New Year's Day,” written by the same composer 
for the cathedral at Berlin, were remarkable for beauty, sterling merit, and 

i execution. Another great feature of the concert consisted in a 
“* Motett for double choir,” by Sebastian Bach, the English words adapted by W. 
Bartholomew, “ I wrestle and pray.” The chorale is divided into three move- 
ments, each of which is replete with lofty inspiration, impressive melody, and 
religious fervour, while the whole proclaims, in an unmistakable manner, the 
gigantic power of the famous cantor. The highest praise is due to the 
singers who had undertaken this very difficult work. A more frequent per- 
formance will no doubt tend to render the execution of this elaborate composition 
still more irreproachable. We cannot say that the selection of the other glees 
and part-songs was a happy one. There were far too many arrangements, 
which, however cleverly performed, possess no charm for the educated musician, 
and leave a false impression upon the mind of the listener. No arrangement will 
ever improve well-written and original works, nor do we see any necessity to 
have recourse to them.: The two last pieces in the programme, a part-song 
by Mendelssohn, “ The deep repose of night is ending,” and a “ Carol,” not 
arranged, but composed by Henry Leslie, were given to perfection, and brought 
the concert to a brilliant close. We must not omit to mention with praise the 
singing of a glee by W. Knyvett, entrusted to Miss Annie Cox, Mrs. Dixon, 
Mr. A. Matthison, and Mr. Hodson. The execution of this quartet was far 
superior to the music. A duet for two pianofortes, on themes from “ Euryanthe,” 
by Miss Walsh and Miss Catherine Thomson, was the only instrumental mor- 
ceau of the evening. M. Ravina is the name of the composer who has taken 
upon himself to disfigure Weber. 





CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 

ConsipkRaBLE attention has lately been devoted to the alloys which iron forms 
with different metals, and from time to time we have, in these pages, drawn 
attention to some of the more valuable compounds of this metal. The subject is 
one of vast importance both in a military and manufacturing point of view, and 
has been well investigated by our own metallurgists. As a contribution to a 
subject which cannot fail to be of the utmost value to the country at large, we 
give a few notes which have recently reached us reapecting-an alloy of manganese 
with iron. A mine of a peculiar iron ore, consisting of the oxides of iron, manga- 
nese, and zinc, has been long known in New Jersey, and many attempts have 
been made to convert it into good malleable iron. The zine which it contained 
always proved, however, a serious difficulty in the process, the fumes of this 


‘metal choking up the furnaces, and its rapid volatilization carrying off the heat 


to such an extent as to retard the smelting operation. On this account the work- 
ing of the mines was obliged to be abandoned for many years. Not being able to 
work the ore commercially for iron, a company commenced operations to extract 
the zinc from it. In this they have been perfectly successful; and, moreover, by 
the removal of the zinc, they have left the residuary components of the ore in a 
fit state for the extraction ofiron. This manufacture was according commenced, 
and the company now produced about 2,000 tons annually of the latter metal. 
Owing to the presence of so considerable a quantity of manganese (and possibly, 
also, a little zinc), the resulting metal possesses several curious and valuable 
propertics. 

Its hardness and resisting powers are remarkable. A piece of the crude 
iron readily scratches glass, and plates of it are almost untouched by any of the 
ordinary tools; the best steel drills and files gliding over it without cutting it in 
the least. Great efforts are being made to construct burglar-proof safes, by 
welding alternate layers of this metal with ordinary malleable iron. In this 
form plates have been prepared, which seem eminently adapted for purposes 
where extreme hardness and resistance to blows are required, as they have not 
the brittleness of the original alloy, and are capable of being cut with shears, 
and punched, although with difficulty. An ingenious suggestion has been made 
by Professor Mason, to construct with it self-sharpening hoes, spades, or plough- 
shares, by forming them out of plates prepared by welding a thin sheet of this 
metal between two thicker plates of wrought iron. It is, however, possible 
that better self-sharpening spades could be made by employing a thin sheet of 
good steel between wrought iron. The outer coating of tough metal would 
confer strength, whilst the friction during work would wear it away at a more 
rapid rate than the centre plate of steel, and would thus always leave a sharp 
edge. We do not know whether this device is yet adopted in our manufactories ; 
if not, it is well worthy of trial. 

An ingenious magnetometer, for rough experimental purposes, and one which 
does not occupy so much ‘ime as those which depend upon oscillation, has been 





devised by Dr. B. Fincke. A No. 12 sewing-needle is magnetized to saturation, 
in such a way that the point is positive and the eye is negative. To guard 
against rust the needle is immersed in a solution of sulphate of copper, until it is 
coated with a thin layer of copper. A little wooden stand is prepared, with an 
upright at its back, also of wood, about 3 inches high and 1} inches wide, and a 
graduated quadrant is drawn upon the front of the upright. The needle is hung 
upon a fine thread of silk or brass wire, so that its point exactly touches the zero 
of the scale, and plays easily upon the whole quadrant. In order to test the 
magnet, its positive pole is brought to the zero point close to the needle. The 
positive pole of the needle is repelled, and the degree of deflection measures 
roughly the strength of the magnet. 

The chief requisites for successful gold mining are (besides the auriferous rock 
to work upon) plenty of water and quicksilver. Discoveries of mines of the latter 
metal, in the neighbourhood of gold mines, are consequently of considerable 
importance to all engaged in the production of the precious metal. California is 
especially fortunate in having extensive mercury deposits, but these advantages 
have been, in great measure, neutralized by legal difficulties, which rendered it 
imperative to close the mines for some time, and caused the price of the fluid 
metal to rise considerably. The discovery of new mines is therefore of great 
interest to Californians, and we hear with satisfaction that an extensive vein 
of cinnabar (sulphuret of mercury), which promises to be very rich, has been 
recently opened in Pope’s Valley, Napa country. The cinnabar was discovered 
by means of the fires which were made to burn off the chaparral; these exposed 
the outcroppings of the cinnabar. A company has been formed to work the 
mine, and about ten tons of ore have been dug out, which promise well. Samples 
are now being tested, and if the report of the analysts is favourable, the mines 
will be immediately worked on a large scale. 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 
INDURATION OF STONE. 


Mr. Ransome, of Ipswich—whose name has for many years been prominently 
before the public in connection with the several processes patented by him for 
the production of artificial stone, and more recently as having introduced that 
process for the preservation of natural stones liable to premature decay, which 
has excited so much attention in reference to its application for preserving the 
stone-work of the new Houses of Parliament—has recently discovered an entirely 
new and extremely simple, but at the same time most important and effective 
process, by which some of the commonest and most abundant natural materials 
may be combined and formed into solid blocks of masonry, or moulded into the 
most elaborate works of art, at a cost comparatively so trifling as to place the 
means within the reach of all. The process is based on the soundest scientific 
principles; and its efficiency has been severely tested by some of our most 
eminent chemists. Its merits have thus been completely proved. 

It has long been known to the scientific world that the peculiarity of Mr. Ran- 
some’s process for preserving stone from decay consisted in the production within 
the pores of the stone itself of silicate of lime, a substance which possesses the 
most enduring properties, and, in fact, is really that whick has conferred such 
durability on the old Roman mortar which we see remaining unchanged by ex- 
posure to the weather and other destructive influences, often for more than two 
thousand years ; and it is this substance also which in the main is the combining 
medium of the best natural limestone and hydraulic cements. 

Mr. Ransome has hitherto accomplished the induration by first saturating the 
stone with a solution of the silicate of soda (soluble glass), and by afterwards apply- 
ing a solution of chloride of calcium (muriate of lime). Here double decomposi- 
tion takes place, the silica combining with the calcium to form: a solid silicate of 
lime, and the chlorine at the same time combining with the soda, forming 
chloride of sodium or common salt, which is removed by subsequent washings or 
otherwise. It was in noticing the enormous cohesive properties exhibited by the 
silicate of lime thus produced that Mr. Ransome was led to investigate the appli- 
cability of that material as an essential ingredient in the manufacture of stone 
itself, and the results of his experiments have proved so successful that he at 
once patented them. The new process consists in mixing common sand, chalk, 
or other suitable mineral substances, with a solution of silicate of soda into such 
a consistence that the mixture can be easily moulded into blocks or any other 
forms, rolled into sheets or slabs, or even applied with a trowel as ordinary cement. 
Afterwards a solution of chloride of calcium is applied by means of a brush or 
by immersion, as may be most convenient. The effect is instantaneous, the 
material is immediately converted from a soft soluble substance into a hard 
insoluble compound, capable of resisting the influences of the most deleterious 
atmospheres, and possessing the property of gradually increasing in hardness 
with the lapse of time. 

Amongst other advantages which Mr. Ransome has secured by his discovery in 
the above process, it will be evident to all conversant with such matters that the 
stone can in most cases be manufactured upon the spot, from materials obtained in 
the locality; that it can be moulded: into any form or made in masses of any 
dimensions ; that it is equally available for ornamental and decorative as for con- 
structive purposes. It requires no artificial drying or burning, while it is in no 
way liable to shrinkage, warpage, or distortion of any kind; moreover, it is 
stronger and harder than any of the natural stones at present in use. It exhibits 
all the characteristic features and appearance of the best freestone, can be pro- 
duced of any desired tone of colour, while it is proof against those destructive in- 
fluences which so seriously affect our natural building stones. 

The high standing of Dr. Edward Frankland led, as is well known, to his offi- 
cial appointment by the Government to investigaie the causes of decay of the new 
Houses of Parliament, and his testimony, therefore, has a scientific importance 
which induces us to quote from it. In his certificate he says, speaking of the 
tests to which Mr. Ransome’s new stone has been subjected :— 


*‘ The chief object of these experiments was to expose the samples to influences 
similar to those to which the stones themselves would be subjected, when used 
for outside work in our large cities; but in order as far as possible to arrive 
within a moderate time at results, which under ordinary circumstances wo 
only be obtained after the lapse of many years, it was necessary to intensify those 
influences by presenting the various chemical re-agents to the stone more coD- 
tinuously, and in a more concentrated form than would be the case in the ordinary 
atmospheric degradation to which building stones are exposed. .... . The ex- 
periments were made in the following manner :—The samples were cut as nearly 
as possible of the same size and shape, and were well brushed with a hard brush. 
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thoroughly dried at 212°, weighed, partially immersed in 
nod pe ete se poe ae doen ; the porosity or absorptive power of the 
stone was thus determined. It was then suspended for age name ie a very 
large volume of each of the following acid solutions, the f eee in weight hain 
each immersion being separately estimated. Solution No. , water ——, 

per cent. sulphuric acid ; solution No. 2, water ene I gt we . sulphuric 
acid: solution No. 3, water containing 4 per cent. sulphuric acid. hear —_ wes 
then boiled with water until all acid was removed, and again weighed. Finally, i 

was dried at 212°, brushed with a hard brush, and the total degradation or loss 


since the first brushing was ascertained. 














| Total | 
_— tage ration in weight mo 
\P Per af ay aes mag dilute acid~ “ age —_ Further Total 
centage vat ecid | loss by [fn 
Name of Stone. jof water — ' and sub-| Brush- from all 
| &b- | Ofiper cent. Of 2 per cent. of +per cent.| sequent; 6: 





























| sorbed | beali causes, 
| by dry | | Gai ' Gain. | Loss. | Gain. jin waner | 
stone. Loss. | Gain. Loss. | peal > ‘| | | 
aie , — |282, — |20 | — | 59 "26 6:17 
Baths .2..00.0.-c0e0000 | us  , bed. LE | ‘7.| — | 1173 PK oi 
ee 415 si) — 4°00 — | =— | 104 3°56 “29 3°85 
ee 836 |160  — |110' — |135 | — | 394 24 «| 418 
y 609 | 352 | — |339 — |31l | — | 1h 7 «| «11°38 
Whitby.......... 841 | 107 | — _ “53 | none | none| 1°25 "18 1°43 
Hare Hill............ 431 | -75 | — | —  °60|none| none} ‘98 15 | 113 
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There was no loss with 2 per cent. or with 4 per cent. of dilute acid, and only 

the fractional portion of a single part, as shown in the tota lof degradation from 

causes. 

ovthe comparisons in Dr. Frankland’s table of experiments, whilst they point out 
the Portland, Whitby, Hare Hill, and Park Spring, as the natural stones best 
adapted to withstand the influences of town atmospheres, indicate Ransome’s 
patent concrete is equal to the best of these in its power of resisting atmospheric 
degradation ; and the newness of Ransome’s stone (the specimens experimented 
upon not having been made a fortnight) being taken into account, together with the 
well-known fact that its binding material, silicate of lime, becomes harder and 
more crystalline by age, have led Dr. Frankland to express the opinion that it is 
likely “ Mr. Ransome has invented a material which, with the exception of 
the granites and primary rocks, is better capable of giving permanency to external 
architectural decorations than any stone that has been hitherto used.” 

Mr. Ransome is still engaged in further experiments for clearly establishing 
the unmistakable superiority of this new artificial stone, and especially of its 
powers to support a crushing weight, and to sustain strains under varying con- 
ditions. It is said to possess very superior properties in these respects, and we 
shall shortly be in the position to give the results of the trials now going on. 
Every step in this important process, which seems likely to produce a complete 
revolution in constructive and ornamental operations, cannot but be watched with 
great interest. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


British Architects, January 6.— Mr. G. G. Scott, R.A., read a very 
valuable suggestive paper “On the Conservation of Ancient Architectural 
Monuments and Remains.” The author assumed, as a starting point, that to a 
country possessed of a history and a civilization, the preservation of the monu- 
ments and remains by which that history and civilization are illustrated, was of 
the highest importance. ll will feel how strongly these remarks apply to the 
precious monuments of Greece and Rome, and of the countries over which their 
arts and influence extended. Should not the same feelings be manifested towards 
those of our own race and our own country? These ought to possess in the eyes 
of an Englishman intrinsic claims, parallel to those of the great nations of 
antiquity, illustrating as they do the development of a style of architecture as marked 
in character and of such merits in the case of the classic styles as to have led to 
their revival and re-development. Studded as our country is with these relics of 
the past, they are every year being reduced in number, and those which remain 
are subject to demolition and deterioration, the most destructive of the inroads 
being that of over-restoration. The author then went into most valuable details 
of the injuring causes in action with respect to very ancient antiquities, such as 
Stonehenge, ruined castles, works of defence, ecclesiastical ruins, old domestic 
houses, &c., and urged on antiquaries and antiquarian societies the necessity of 
making periodical excursions to examine into the condition of these historical 
relics, and to advise the proprietors to make such timely reparations and susten- 
tations as might arrest the hand of Time without tampering with the antiquity 
and condition of the objects; and if their natural guardians refused, themselves 
to raise funds by private subscriptions for the required purposes. 

The great objects of reparation were protection against the penetration of 
water into the walls; support to prevent downfall from the failure of foundations, 
abutments, or the sustaining work, whatever it may be; and lastly, if prac- 
ticable, the preservation of the architectural details by some indurating process, 
which would arrest their decay. The author further urged the appointment by 
the Society of Vigilance Committees for every district in conjunction with 
general and local Antiquarian Societies, and that these committees should not 
only take upon themselves every opportunity of inspecting architectural ruins 
within their districts, but should take public measures respecting them, obtaining 
permission to direct what was to be done, and to have the power of preventing 
anything which would be injurious. He further desired to see a united effort of 
the different existing societies for the perfect delineation of our ruined buildings ; 
and when it could be done without disfigurement or injury casts should be taken 
of the carved and sculptured portions and deposited in some permanent national 
collection. Photography might be usefully brought to bear on the work, but it 
must not be implicitly trusted on account of the uncertainty of its duration. 


Entomological Society, January 6.—J. W. Douglas, Esq., President, in the 
chair. Mr. F, Smith exhibited the nest of a bee (Anthidium 7), brought from the 
Cape of Good Hope. It was of the size of a hen’s-egg, formed of a cottony sub- 
stance, and fixed among some twigs. In the centre were the cells from which 
no bee had emerged, but instead some of the parasites, Leucopsis ornata. Mr. 
Smith also exhibited some hollow spines of acacia, inside some of which another 
kind of bee (Hylwus) had made its nest ; access being obtained by a hole bored 
in the spine. Dr. Knaggs exhibited some larva-cases of Australian Psychide, 
formed of pieces of leaves and stems of plants, but each species having a different 
arrangement of the particles. Mr. Dunning exhibited for Mr. C. S. Gregson, of 
Liverpool, a photograph of Abrawias grassulariata, obtained of the natural size by 
elongating the sides of the camera; he also read some remarks by Mr. Gregson, 





_ chair,—No papers were read, all business being suspended in res 





on the possibility of causing a variation of colour in insects by difference of food. | 
i 


Mr. F. Smith, referring to Principal Leitch’s theory of the development of a 
queen-bee by the heat of the workers, said he had received a communication from 
Mr. Woodbury, giving reasons against the adoption of the theory, and upholding 
that of Hiiber which went to show that the development of the queen was due 
to a peculiar kind of food known as “ royal jelly,” supplied to a worker-larva. 
Mr. Stainton described nine new species of (/racillaria, from Moreton Bay and 
Calcutta. Mr. McLachlan described some new exotic species of T'richoptera. 


Photographic Society, January 7, the Lord Chief Justice Pollock in = 
to 
memory of the late Prince Consort. The meeting was devoted en to the 
passing of an address of condolence to Her Majesty, it being thought at Bag 
Council that the address being voted by the whole society would m it 
peculiarly expressive of the feeling of regret with which the society felt the loss 
of one of their royal Patrons. Some very admirable photographs of the late 
Prince, by Mr. Mayall, of Regent-street, were on the table, and excited great 
notice, from the expressiveness of the portraiture. 


Geological Society, January 8, Sir C. Lyell, V.P., in the chair.—A paper 
was read by Professor Morris and Mr. G. E. Roberta, “On the Yellow Sandstone 
of Oreton, Shropshire,” probably the equivalent of the yellow sandstone which, 
at Dura Den, appears in a similar position near the top of the carboniferous 
limestones. 

A new Pterichthys, the smallest species yet known, was described by Sir P. 
Egerton. 

7 paper by Mr. Binney was read, describing the structure of some specimens 
of Lepidodendron obtained from nodules of limestone in the coal measures of 
Lancashire. 





METEOROLOGY FOR THE MONTH OF DECEMBER DURING TWENTY- 
ONE YEARS IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF LONDON. 


(By James Guaisuer, F.R.S., &., Royal Observatory, Greenwich.) 
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The reading of the barometer at the level of the sea was above 30 inches on the 
Ist day, and was as high as 30} inches on the 2nd. It continued above 30 
inches till the afternoon of the 4th, when it decreased rather quickly to 29°28 
inches by the 7th, which was the lowest reading in the month; then varied 
between 29°7 and 29°9 till the 12th; on the 13th it fell to 29°46 inches. From 
the 14th to the 17th the readings were a little below 30 inches, and from the 18th 
to the end of the month were always higher than 30 inches, being as high as 
30°59 inches, the highest in the month, on the 27th day. 

With the exception of the period between December 5th and 10th, the 
pressure of the atmosphere has been almost always above the average for the 
season, 

The mean reading for the month was 30°15 inches, and by reference to the 
Table, it will be seen that this value has been exceeded but four times in the 
space of 20 years, viz., in the years 1842, 1843, 1851, and 1857. 

The highest temperature of the air im each December since 1841, is shown in 
column 3 ; inthe month just passed it was 54°0°, a reading which differs but little 
from the mean of all the others. The highest reading in December was 62°8° in 
the year 1848, and the lowest was 49°3° in 1844. 

The lowest temperatures of the airy are shown in the next colamn; in the 
month just passed it was 23}°; it has been lower on nine occasions since 1841 ; 
the lowest was 8° last year. 

The mean of all the high day temperature, in December, was 45°9°, the average 
for the past 20 years is 45°0; therefore, this element has been a little higher than 
usual, 

The mean low night temperature, in December, was 36°0°, the mean for the 
past 20 years is 35°5° ; therefore, the nights have been about half a degree warmer 
than usual. 

The extreme range of temperature is shown in column 4; in the month just 
passed it was 30°5°, being 17° below the average of the preceding 20 years; in 
1860 it was as large as 46°0°, and, in 1858, it was as small as 23-2. 

The mean temperature of the air is shown in colamn 6; the mean, or average, 
is 401°; in the month just passed it was 41°0°, being very nearly 1° above the 
average ; in 1852 the mean temperature was as high as 47°56’, and, in 1846, as 
low as 32°9°, exhibiting arange of temperature for this month of no less than 
147°. 

The departures of the monthly means from the average are shown in the next 
column ; those to which the sign + is affixed, indicate that the mean temperature 
was above the average, and those to which the sign — is affixed show that the 
mean temperature was below the average: thus, in 1852, this month was 7}° 
above the, and, in 1853, it was 64° below the average ; so that these two succes- 
sive Decembers differed no less than 13} from each other. 

The degree of humidity in the past month was 87, on a scale supposing the air, 
when quite dry, to be represented by 0, and quite wet by 100; the mean, or 
average, is 89; therefore the air has been somewhat drier than usual. 

The number of days on which rain fell was 10; the average is 14. In 1841 it 
fell on 21, and in 1852 it fell on 19 days ; whilst in 1851 and 1857 it fell on 6 days 
only in each year. 

The fall of rain is shown in the last column, 





In the month just passed it was 
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the month. The dot above the black line indicates the highest temperature 

line the lowest temperature of each night, 

i t ure of each day. At the 

beginning of December the average daily temperature is 413°, and which 

ere ee yb Rome. If we imagine a line across the diagram 

wn from these points,.and compare day by day the zigzag black line with it, 

it will be seen that on the 1st, and from the 5th to the 18th, the tem perature was 

constantly above the average, and was generally so till the 24th; and from the 
25th it was below. 


Diagram, showing the maximum, the average, and the minimum temperature of 
the air daily for December, 1861. 
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The readings of a Negretti and Zambra’s blackened bulb radiation thermo- 
meter, placed with its bulb in the full rays of the sun, read 82°2° on the 9th, 
82-0" on the 10th, 81° on the 11th, 80° on the 8th, and not higher than 36°1° on 
the 30th ; the mean for the month was 61°6”. 

The readings of a terrestrial radiation thermometer were below 30° on twelve 
nights, between 30° and 40° on seventeen nights, and above 40° on only one 
night ; the lowest was 19°6° on the 27th, and the highest 43°4° on the 13th; the 
mean for the month was 31°4°. 

The mean directions of ‘the wind reduced to eight points of the compass were— 
N.E. 8 days; E.4; S.E.4; 8.1; S.W.7; W.4; and N.W. 2; the average for 
December from twenty years’ observations is—N. 2}; N.E. 2; E. 1}; S.E.13; 
8.3; 8.W.10; W.4; N.W.2; and calm days 4. So that in the past month 
there has been an excess of N.E., E., and S.E. winds, and a deficjency of S. and 
S.W.; and there was no really calm day in the month. 

The mean temperature of the month of December, in groups of ten years since 
1771, is as follows :— 


The mean temperature of the ) ,.. 4 The mean temperature of the ’ & 
ten vears saline ae veces} 1779 was 39°4 | ten years cabing siulitannetninel } 1829 was 40'S 


” ” 1789 ,, 361 ” ” 1839 ,, 39°9 
” ” 1799 ,, 37°5 ” ” 1549 ,, 39°7 
s? ”” 1809 ” 391 ~ %° 1859 ” 40'°3 
- 99 1819 ,, 37°8 





The characteristics of this month were high barometric pressure, warm days 
and nights, a deficiency of rain, no heavy gale of wind ; an excess of the E. wind 
and its compounds, and a deficiency of 8. and 8.W. winds. 








| Rebietos of Books. 


COURT OF FRANCE UNDER LOUIS XIV. AND THE REGENT.* 

Evizasetn CuHar.otre, daughter of the Elector Palatine, was born in the 
castle of Heidelberg, July 7th, 1652. She was indebted for her education to 
her aunt Sophia, Electress of Hanover, and mother of George the First, who 
intrusted her to the care of Madame Harling, a woman of superior abilities, and 
free, apparently, from many of the prejudices which clouded the minds of her 
contemporaries. When Henrietta, daughter of Charles the First, first wife of 
Philip, Duke of Orleans, and brother of Louis Quatorze, had perished by poison, 
Elizabeth Charlotte, then in her nineteenth year, was selected to supply the place 
of the murdered princess, and at the time seemed highly probably to undergo 
a similar fate. Elizabeth’s charms were not in her person, but in her father’s 
territories, which the French king fiercely coveted as a stepping-stone to the 
Imperial throne. Properly speaking, the poor young princess was anything but 
attractive, with fat hanging cheeks, a large hideous mouth, extremely bad teeth, 
and a red skin, marked all over with yellow spots. Brought up as a Protestant, 
she had to be transformed before marriage into a Papist, which was accomplished 
by three bishops, who met her on the French frontier to exorcise her Lutheranism 
out of her. Looking upon the profession of fa new creed as of no importance in 
comparisonjwith a husband and a distinguished position in the French court, she 
easily yielded to the arguments of her converters, and was married in the 
November of 1671. The husband to whom she was thus united may, without 
the least exaggeration, be described as one of the most contemptible and revolting 
individuals of the age in which he lived; his profligacy resembled that of 
the worst Roman emperors, while his insignificance, mental and bodily, reduced 
him to a level with the goitred cretans of the Pyrences. By this person, Elizabeth 
Charlotte had three children; a boy who died in infancy, a daughter married to 
the Duke of Loraine, and the too-famous Regent. 

Whatever before marriage may have been the expectations of Elizabeth Char- 
lotte, she speedily made the discovery that the French Court was not a terres- 
trial paradise, that the gorgeous apartments in which she had hoped to find a 
home were dreary and desolate, that all the personages by whom she was 
surrounded mocked at and ridiculed her, and that in her neglect and isolation no 











* Court of France under Louis XIV. and the Regent. Nouvelles Lettres de Madame la 
Duchesse d’Orleans, Princesse Palatine, Mére du Régent. Traduites de |'Allemand, pour la 
ier fois, par G. Brunet, et accompagnées de Notes Historiques et de Fragments Inedits. 

is: Charpentier, Libraire-Editeur. 
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, The heaviest fall occurred in 1860, viz., 2°8 


pleasure remained to her but that of vindictive chronicling. Though so near the 
throne, therefore, circumstances converted her into a mere news writer. Being 
ugly, haughty, and virtuous, though to the last degree coarse and cynical, she 
had no sympathy with her husband, with her husband’s brother, or in fact with 
any one else at the French Court ; but perceiving herself to have been kidnapped 
into a foreign country for the sake of the territorial claims which a marriage with 
her would create, she threw all her soul into the letters which she wrote to her 
relatives in England, Prussia, Spain, Italy, and Savoy. The idea never crossed 
her mind, that in the course of time her portentous revelations would be made 
public; and, in fact, nearly seventy years elapsed before these graphic pictures 
of men and manners were suffered to see the light, and then only in an extremely 
imperfect form. One year before the taking of the Bastille, a portion of Elizabeth 
Charlotte’s correspondence made its appearance, and from that period to the 
present? additional letters have at intervals been brought to light. Still it is not 
known what has become of her correspondence with the Electress of Hanover, 
probably more valuable than all the rest, since she is believed to have reposed 
perfect confidence in that princess, who was her aunt, and to have confided to 
her secrets which she withheld from all her other relatives. Of the ease and 
familiarity with which these ladies addressed each other, some idea may be 
formed from a fragment in the chain of their confidences, which by some rare 
chance has stolen into print. The very able editor of the Memoirs published 
in 1823, shrank from the responsibility of including it in his edition, and only 
made a passing aliusion to compositions which, for reckless indecency, exceed 
anything in Rabelais. From this fact, however, nothing can be inferred against 
the great body of letters interchanged by these princesses, who, when all ordinary 
topics had probably been exhausted, took to the least promising subject they 
could think of for attack and defence. The genius of the two writers clearly dis. 
plays itself in these terrible jeux d’esprit. Elizabeth Charlotte is heavy, morose, 
ill-humoured, censorious, while the sprightly,old Electress glides over the surface 
of her Aristophzenic theme with a sort of audacious grace, liveliness, and 
felicity. 

The royal personages of the eighteenth century may in some sort be said to 
have possessed a literature of their own, existing only in manuscript, and studied 
as well for amusement as for instruction. If that, literature could be collected 
and given ungarbled to the world, mankind might be cured of numerous pre- 
judices, while history would be taught to speak a language very different from 
that which it usually employs. Among the royal and noble authors who con- 
tributed to create this stock, Elizabeth Charlotte was certainly one of the most 
active and plain-speaking. She called everything by its proper name. Friends 
she had none at the Court of France, and therefore she could violate no friend- 
ships; but acquaintances, connections, husband, children, grandchildren, all came 
within the sweep of her pen, and down went their vices, follies, mutual animosi- 
ties, intrigues, meannesses, and crimes, without the slightest reticence or pallia- 
tion. Some of her editors pretend that gaps and softenings of expressions were 
found absolutely necessary, which, to those who read what has been printed, will 
perhaps appear incredible. Imagination, at all events, refuses to project itself 
beyond the line traced by her intrepid pen, which may be fairly characterized as 
one of the boldest ever wielded by a human hand. What Sotades committed to 
writing, the modesty of antiquity intercepted on its way to posterity; but he 
must indeed have been an ingenious person if he outdid the female Sotades of 
the Palais Royal. St. Simon, Maupas, the Abbé de Chose, Rochefoucauld, 
Duclos, Madame de Sevign¢, together with the scandalous chronicle of the CEil de 
Boeuf, let in considerable light on the inner working of society; but not one of 
these writers was so completely behind the scenes as the Regent’s mother, who, 
when the pen was once in her hand, refused to stop short even at the threshold 
of her own bedchamber. For her own husband, in spite of many professions to 
the contrary, she could have entertained no affection, and if possible still less 
esteem ; yet a woman of principle, not to say of refinement, would have shrunk 
with horror from the disclosures which this cynical wife considered herself justified 
in making respecting the father of her children, whom she has held up to the 
scorn and loathing of all succeeding times. 

The philosopher of Sans Souci, a great student of the regal esoteric literature 
of which we have been speaking, possessed, in the archives of Potsdam, a series 
of Elizabeth Charlotte’s letters, from which he appears to have sought informa- 
tion respecting the personages, whether natives or strangers, who figured at the 
French court. The knowledge thus obtained, no considerations of benevolence 
or delicacy prevented his making full use of whenever an opportunity offered. 
One day at table when a certain Baron Pzllintz was among his guests, he 
brought forth the letters of the cynical duchess, and for the gratification of all 
the company, save one, read a passage of her correspondence aloud. Accus- 
tomed to subsist by flattery, the baron, well aware of the relationship between 
his royal host and the court newswriter, declaimed eloquently on her generosity, 
judgment, and discrimination. ‘‘ By way of proof,” observed Frederick, “ let us 
hear what she says of a certain Peellintz; who appears to have tasted frequently 
of her bounty. According to my aunt, this individual was an adventurer who 
subsisted by haunting the houses of the great, and, under one pretext or other, 
squeezing money out of them. She adds that he was a good for nothing, a 
rogue, and a libertine. He was a namesake of yours, do you know anything of 
him, Peellintz?” If the wandering baron had not lost the faculty of blushing he 
must have reddened considerably at this exhibition of coarse banter on the part 
of the Prussian king, little less cynical than his aunt, though far from being 
equally amusing. Peellintz himself, in his memoirs, relates, probably for the 
encouragement of others, how he one day contrived to obtain from this terrible 
old lady a bag containing five thousand livres in gold, though, till the adventure 
at Potsdam, he knew not her practice of giving charity with one hand and stig- 
matizing the receiver with the other. 





But such anecdotes only illustrate her gossiping propensity, her pettiness, her 


| small malignity; it is when she speaks of the domestic achievements of the 
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French king, his family and courtiers, that ‘she may be said to be furnishing 

: F : frantic idolatry with which the weak and ignorant 
history with an antidote to the ny : : 

ade after day her couriers were in attendance 
look up to persons in high places. Day y a aie sebaitiiee oh 
to bear away and deposit in different parts of Europe wae Megs pecaniong 
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found herself impelled to make. Surroun y da " 
this communicativeness was her only relief. Nothing calculated to soil and 
i her experience. She beheld princesses 
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and great ladies addicting themselves furiously to giu tt getting _ A 
drunk, and, in the wild excesses of intoxication, perpetrating every variety oO 
7 scribes, with a minuteness and circum- 
Sicentiousness without shame. She describes, + cikdihs Guile ‘Wicd can 
stantiality which make one shudder, the te ¢ vas ay oe, the 
state of their bodies after death ; chronicles the courtly poisonings, the indigna- 
7 lace, the unnatural amours, the hatreds, the 
ion and clamour of the populace, ‘ahh dals which blichted 
pvenges, the premature deaths, the mean and despicable scandals which blig’ 
and withered during life, the sale of their virtue by women, whose shamelessness 
nd effrontery may be said to have reached their culminating point in her own 
and-daughter, the Duchess de Berri, whose whole career was so steeped in infamy 
hat when ulcerated and almost decomposed she fell a victim to her own vices, and 
o priest could be found sufficiently intrepid to pronounce her funeral oration. In 
ilence and disgust, therefore, was she consigned to the tomb, lamented perhaps 
by no one, save by that father, who, if one spark of manly feeling had remained 
in his corrupt heart, would have perished of remorse at the recollection of the 
lighted youth and portentous immorality of his victim. 

Among the offences most prevalent at that time in France was the murder of 
husbands, which was then as common as the murder of wives is now, with this 
difference, that the wife-killers of our day are generally poor, brutal, and ignorant, 
whereas the Clytemnzstras, contemporary with the Duchess of Orleans, were, 
for the most part, noble ladies, enjoying the advantages of polished society and 
courtly confessors. Occasionally superstition mixed itself up fantastically with 
© the crimes committed. Thus, there was a Madame Tiquet, dissatisfied evidently 
with her condition, and eager for elevation in the social scale, who employed an 
astrologer to construct her horoscope. Of course a man so versed in the doings 
of the world could not be unacquainted with the Calcraft of his day, with whom 
he perhaps feared he might some day become but too familiar. To instil a simi- 
lar dread into his dupe, into whose previous history he had no doubt carefully in- 
quired,—the seer, interpreting the language of the stars, foretold that if she could 
escape the hands ofa man bearing the same name with herself, she would live to a 
great old age. Whether this prediction suggested the idea that she stood in 
danger from her husband, is uncertain; at all events she killed him, after which 
came the dénouement and the interpretation of the prophecy. By the murder of 
her lord she fell into the hands of the executioner, whose name, like her own be- 
fore marriage, was Carlier. He may have been a relative, which would explain 
the trembling of his hand, for he struck her neck five or six times with the axe 
before he could sever the head from the body. Apropos of beheading, we have 
somewhere read an anecdote which we should like to sec traced to the original 
authority. One night, the people living about the Place de Gréve, awakened 
suddenly by the trampling of horses, rushed to their windows, and beheld an un- 
expected sight. While they slept, a lofty scaffold had been erected in the middle 
of the square, which was now lighted up by a number of flaring torches. Towards: 
the scaffuld atroop of cavalry advanced inthe form of a hollow square, whilea man in 
magnificent costume rode bareheaded in the midst. Upon drawing near the middle 
of the Place de Gréve he dismounted, and, ascending the scaffold with a light 
step, went and placed his neck upon the block. The executioner, who stood near 
with his axe, then smote off his head, which was received in a basket. The body 
was then wrapped in a winding-sheet, and borne away by the horsemen; the 
scaffolding was taken down ; quantities of sawdust were sprinkled on the spot, to 
dry up the blood; the torches were extinguished; and in half an hour the 
lookers-on from the windows might easily have persuaded themselves, but for the 
sawdust, that all they had beheld was a dream. Other incidents in the reign of 
Louis Quatorze are equally mysterious and inexplicable, notwithstanding the 
accumulation of memoirs and letters which has been published in connection 
with the period. 

We have no intention to enter upon the subject of Louis XIV.’s wars, which, 
without exposing their author to the least danger, drained and desolated France, 
and converted the Palatinate into a faint semblance of Northumbria, when it had 
been ravaged by the ruthless bastard of Normandy. By way of gasconade, Louis 
once proceeded to the segt of hostilities in Flanders, but, as St. Simon, who was 
present, relates, took flight at the too close proximity of the Prince of Orange, 
and with the reproach of cowardice still hissing in his ears, hastened back to 
Versailles and his mistresses. Once more in safety, he persevered in his infamous 
system of hostilities, till the disasters and misery of the kingdom constrained 
him to sue for peace. The year which brought him to this state of humiliation 
opened with the greatest cold, which, in the memory of the oldest persons then 
living, had ever been felt in France. The Seine, with all the other rivers of the 
north, were completely frozen over in four days, and even the sea, along the coast 
of the English Channel, soon became converted into one sheet of ice, over which 
heavy carts and waggons drove as over firm land. By the extreme severity of 
the weather alone, immense distress must have been produced among the 
humbler classes; but when to the inclemency of nature were added the odious 
monopolies of the Government, the storm of calamity that broke upon France 
exceeded all belief. St. Simon supplies much useful information on the internal 
condition of the kingdom daring that unhappy year, but the minute details of 
the Duchess of Orleans may be said to give the last touches to the fearful 
picture. The people, she says, all over the provinces, died like flies; 
the rivers were frozen, the mills were stopped; no corn could be ground, 
no bread made, so that even from this cause numbers perished of hunger. 
In Paris, the sufferings of the populace were extreme, as one example selected 
out of thousands will suffice to show. A poor woman, maddened by want, 
rushed into a baker’s shop and stole a loaf; when arrested for the theft 
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she exclaimed, that if the commissary of the polico only knew the circumstances 
which had urged her to the act, he would forgive her. “ I have at home,” she 
said, “ three children who are dying of hunger, and it is for them that I have 
become a thief.” To ascertain the truth, the commissary, who appears to have 
had a man’s heart in his breast, went to her lodgings, where he found the three 
children, gaunt and shivering under a heap of rags. “ Have you no father?” 
inquired the gendarme ?” “ Yes,” replied the eldest. “ Where is he ?” “ Behind 
the door.” The commissary looked, and started back with horror—the father, in 
an access of despair and frenzy, had hung himself, and his emaciated body was 
dangling from a nail. The letter-writer adds that similar ovents occurred daily. 
Without the strongest testimony to the fact, it would scarcely be believed that 
this was an artificial famine created by the king and his ministers, for the purpose 
of obtaining money by raising the price of provisione, partly to gratify their licen- 
tious passions, partly to enable them to shed more blood in Flanders. The corn 
had been bought up, and secretly stored away by the king’s agents, and immense 
quantities were afterwards thrown into the Loire, when it had been spoiled by 
keeping. There was, in fact, enough corn in the country to feed the whole nation 
for two years. Returning to the disastrous year 1709, we find the gaicties of the 
Court mixed up strangely with vast carnage in Flanders and bread-riots in Paris. 
Now we obtain a glimpse of the beautiful gardens of Marly, and now we find 
ourselves in the streets of the capital, amid famishcd multitudes shouting for 
food, and at length breaking into open revolt, upon which Marshal de Bon- 
fleury and the Duke de Grammont bring out the troops against them, and forty per- 
sons having been slaughtered, the remainder prefer retreating to their garrets and 
dying of hunger to perishing by sword and bayonet in the street. But these 
incidents by no means disturb the serenity or check the pleasures of Louis 
Quatorze, and the philosophic members of his family, who go to the opera and 
the theatre, and laugh at the extravagances of Molitre as heartily as if everybody 
in Paris had dined like an alderman. Singular social contrasts these. By 
degrees old age creeps upon the King somewhat sadly, for, while still on the 
sunny side of seventy, he mopes, and droops, and displays as many symptoms 
of senility as an honest peasant would exhibit at a hundred. But vice has eaten 
him up, and the criminal old women by whom he is surrounded and kept in 
countenance are every whit as wretched and doating as he. Death at length 
striking impartially, as the Roman poet expresses it, at the lowliest roof and the 
loftiest towers, summons Louis to his account, and by so doing lets loose a flood 
of intrigue at court. Who is to be the Regent? Some point at the King’s 
bastard son, the Duke of Maine, but the Duke of Orleans, having been designated 
by the dying tyrant, succeeds to the post of honour, and thus stimulates his 
enemies into plots, conspiracies, and crimes. Poisoning is the order of the day, 
and the good old Duchess trembles for the fate of her libertine son, who daily 
gorges to repletion, gets drunk every night, and yet rises at six in the morning, 
and labours like a forgat at the public business. His mother meanwhile proceeds 
with her revelations, but her style begins to show the chill of age, and, in truth, 
having already described every form and variety of vice, she has nothing new to 
delineate. She consequently becomes by degrees duller and duller, until at 
length a note by the editor informs us that the writer died December 8th, 1722, 
nine days after the date of her last letter to Chére Louise. 





A HISTORY OF DOMESTIC MANNERS AND SENTIMENTS IN 
ENGLAND.* 

Tue author of this book has long been known as one of the most energetic and 
also most judicious of our antiquaries ; and the work which he has now produced 
is fully equal to his high reputation. A history of the manners and sentiments 
of one’s forefathers can hardly fail to be generally interesting, and Mr. Wright 
has executed the task which he proposed to himself with such liveliness and 
variety of detail that even those who are addicted to light literature only will find 
it as attractive as a novel; while, as a source of valuable instruction, it will not 
be disregarded by those who devote themselves to severer studies ; and especially 
will it be studied by the historian who remembers that, even in that work which 
the great Greck historian composed with a view to leave a memorial of his times 
which should last for ever, he did not disdain to record as a valuable indication 
of national character when the Athenians ceased to wear armour, and how they 
dressed their hair. 

The title-page hardly gives an adequate notion of the wide range of the work 
before us, which is far from being confined to what we generally recognize as 
the middle ages. On the contrary, its first chapter is devoted to a description of 
the Anglo-Saxons at a period antecedent even to their conversion to Christianity, 
while the latter chapters bring the reader down to the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century, and give us some curious pictures of English life after the 
Restoration, which would be sought for in vain even in the pages of such curious 
chroniclers as Pepys or Evelyn; and it is hard to say which period, as treated 
by Mr. Wright» is the most interesting. The first division, that relating to the 
Anglo-Saxons, gives a picture of their advancement in many of the arta of 
civilized life, which will surprise those readers who have been accustomed to look 
upon them, previously to the time of Alfred, as little better than barbarians. 
For a proof cf their higher civilization we -may refer to the engraving on p. 7, 
representing some of the earliest Saxon pottery, the forms of one or two of 
the vessels, and especially that of the camphion in the centre, being extremely 
elegant and graceful. That a modern gentleman, if he could by any magic 
wand be placed among his ancestors of those days, would find himself somewhat 
embarrassed by the want of articles which the fashion of later days has rendered 
indispensable, cannot be denied. Even in a king’s chamber he would often have 
been hard put to it to find a chair to sit down upon. And if, as he easily might, 
he obtained admittance to the royal banquet, he might have found his majesty 
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himself giving a practical proof of his adherence to the historical proverb, that 
fingers were made before forks. But in these respects the Saxons were no 
gvhit inferior to the most polished nations of antiquity, the Athenians and Romans 
being as little acquainted with spoons and forks as themselves, while many things 
prove a far superior refinement on the part of the Saxons. Most especially is 
this indicated by the intellectual character of their games; chess is certainly not 
a game that would be likely to find favour with a people of a ferocious disposi- 
tion, but Mr. Wright produces several instances to prove it to have been a 
favourite pastime with the Saxon nobles and princes. We, indeed, have in one 
respect improved on our ancestors, in that we do not play chess for money; but 
if it should be objected to them that they suffered the excitement of the game 
to lead them into violent explosions of temper, as is proved by the cut on p, 200, 
which represents one player using the board to knock out the brains of his 
antagonist, we fear that in this point we are not as superior to the Saxons as 
we might wish, if at least Sidney Smith's reminiscence of his contest in this 
field of mimic war with Archbishop Howley be correct, when, as he reported it, 
he checkmated the future Primate, and was knocked down with the chessboard 
for his pains. 

In most particulars the Norman conquest improved upon the refinement of the 
Saxons ; education was more generally attended to (p. 18), and in one point the 
example of those who laid down rules for it might be followed with advantage by 
many a parent at the present day, for Mr. Wright informs us that, besides the 
use of arms and gymnastic and athletic exercises, the youth of the aristocracy 
was carefully instructed in carving. Those who remember how even that accom- 
plished Spaniard, Don Juan— . 

** Paid his neighbour's prayer with half a turbot ;”’ 
or who, in their own experience, have known the agony of waiting, with hope 
deferred, while some unfortunate squire was groping, with random and unsuc- 
cessful attempts, for sound or stuffing; or who have seen the gravy splashed 
over their wife’s new dress, will be best able to appreciate the soundness of the 
practical philosophy which ranked the art of carving among “ the most important 
accomplishments of a gentleman.’ Of course, a people who held a course in 
such estimation, gave still higher honour to cooks; and if Agamemnon, 

"Q Naoi t’ imirerpagarat Kai récca pipnre, 
never inquired who dressed fish in his kitchen, William I., who made a more 
durable conquest, and had still more important state affairs to occupy his mind, 





was far from showing any similar indifference, but was proud to have himself | 


represented in the celebrated Bayeux tapestry as carrying his cooks to his most 
important wars. In this respect, indeed, William was superior to many subse- 


fessed that many generals on his staff gave better dinners than he did; but in 
other points his contemporaries furnished lessons for our own statesmen. We 
can hardly fancy Mr. Gladstone, when he proposed to take off the paper duty, 
but to keep the tax on the poor man’s tea and sugar, to have been ignorant of 
the story related by Mr. Wright (p. 101), how “a knight, who had cruelly 
plundered his poor villains, was complimented by one of his flatterers, who said, 
‘ Ah, sir, truly thou dost well; for men ought always to pluck and pillage the 


churl, who is like the willow, it sprouteth out the better for being often cropped.’”’ | 


The friendship between the cook and the policeman affords a frequent subject | 


of mirth to our modern writers ; but Z99 may plead that in the interested motives | hewn tombs of Benee-Hasan, with porticoes sustained by prototypes of Doric 


which are so often alleged to have prompted his dalliance, he is but following the 
example of holy men of old; in fact, that he is only acting as a conscientious 
Higii Churchman, since cut 100 (p. 145) presents us with a picture of a “holy 


water clerk” making fierce love to the cook, and taking advantage of her evident | : a 
_ Abraham’s contemporaries. Further, excepting the temple of Denderah, which, 


willingness to listen to his suit “to steal the animal which she is boiling in the 
cauldron.”’ 

The art on which, above all others, our forefathers prided themselves, and to 
which they owed so many of their victories, not only over the French but over 
the Scots, that of archery, Mr. Wright ascribes to the Saxons, not to the Nor- 
mans; very convincingly observing, that their right to this praise is proved by 
the fact “that the names bow (boga) and arrow (arewe), by which they have 
always been known, are taken directly from the Saxon language ; whereas, if the 
practice of archery had been introduced by the Normans, it is probable that we 
should have called them ares and jletches”’ (p. 113). 

Fashion and etiquette vary with the age; but three very early handbooks of 
etiquette were known to the Normans, and called by them “ Bokes of Curtasye.” 
The modern exquisite may, perhaps, think himself in no need of the emphatic 
directions which, as Mr. Wright (p. 162) records, it contains, “ to keep his nails 
clean, for fear his fellow next him at table should be disgusted,” “to avoid 
spitting on the table,” or, “ when he blows his nose with his hand, to wipe his 
hand on his skirt or his tippet ;”’ but though in such details as these he is not 
likely to offend, even he may gather a lesson from the spirit which dictated these 
injunctions, that the foundation of all good breeding is a proper attention to those 
with whom one is brought in contact, and a desire to aveid offending or 
disgusting them. 

There is, perhaps, no more distinctive mark of the modern Englishman, than 
his love of gardening; certainly there is nothing which so greatly distinguishes 
an English country-house above the chateau of the foreign nobles or millionaires, 
as the beauty of the English garden. It is pleasing to learn from Mr. Wright 
(p. 289), that this is quite a national fancy ; that “the love of flowers prevailed 
generally among our Anglo-Saxon forefathers ;” and that “many of our old 
favourite garden flowers are derived from the Anglo-Saxon gardens,” 

As time advanced, society also progressed with greater or less rapidity, 
according as the circumstances of England, and the country with which it was 
continually mixed up, namely France, accelerated or retarded improvement. 
And this advance, sometimes slow and sometimes rapid, is well brought out by 
Mr. Wright, who teaches how the dwelling-houses gradually became enlarged, 
how, with this enlargement, comforts and decorum also increased, and how, 
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though the manners of our ancestors, even after the Reformation, were still, in 
many respects, rude, and even what we should call dirty, new customs and new 
rules of etiquette gradually arose ; in many cases, perhaps, polishing the manners 
before they humanized the feelings. 

Mr. Wright, as we have said, brings us down to the reign of the second 
Charles, a period with which general readers are more familiar than with the ergs 
of the races of Anjou or Plantagenet. Yet so much more rapid of late have been 
the changes of manners, that, of the pastimes which he mentions as favourites of 
the latter end of the seventeenth century, but one, football, has held its ground 
toour day. At that point he leaves us, expressing a hope that he is but leaving 
the completion of his task “to some worthier labourer.” As it will be hard to 
find a worthier, an epithet which, in this instance, may be taken as synonymons 
with a more diligent, sagacious, and lively chronicler, we rather hope that he will 
himself, complete his own work. And if he wants encouragement, we have no 
doubt whatever that the reception which will infallibly be given to this volume, 
will be an abundantly sufficient inducement to continue his most valuable, 
instructive, and entertaining labours. 








EARLY EGYPTIAN HISTORY FOR THE YOUNG.* 


For years we have not hada really fresh book upon the ancient or modern state 
of Egypt. In the term book we do not include such cart-loads of wisdom as 


Lepsius’s huge work representing the sculptures—which, moreover, having no — 


letter-press, is closed to those who do not read hieroglyphics. Nor, again, do we 
include the German treatises that a malady for writing produces every year, 
dry as the mummies they describe, and dark as the mummy-pits. By a book 
we mean an octavo that you can get from Mudie’s, and read at your fireside, 
Of such books, for ten years past, we have had not one. 


those who were never ill, excepting with the ennui of the London season; but a 
really genuine book has been wanting until the reading world began to say that 
since Lane and Wilkinson, nothing more was to be said upon this oldest object 
of curious travellers, the land that roused the wonder of Solon and Herodotus, 
when they saw its ancient polity in decrepitude. 

Yet here is a new book that is full of information without being dull, and full 
of humour without being frivolous; stating, in the most popular form, the main 
results of modern research. Two young ladies, having filled their minds with book 
knowledge of ancient Egypt, have seen its monuments with fresh eyes. Miss 
Martineau tried to do this, but failed, as she was always looking, not for truth, but 


quent conquerors ; for the Duke of Wellington, in the Peninsula, frankly con- _ for confirmations of her favourite theories. In this book we have a complete 


success; more happy, because it aims at simplicity, and therefore escapes the 
mummification that seems to be the fate of works on ancient Egypt. 

The idea of the authors has been to interweave a history with the narrative of 
a voyage up the Nile, a plan which is almost suggested by the ages of the chief 
groups of monuments that form the several great points of interest that succes. 
sively arrest the attention. [First above Cairo is the wonderful burial-ground of 
Memphis, the great city of Lower Egypt, where in the mighty pyramids we see 
the earliest monuments, not alone of this country, but of the world—wonders 
recalling the Tower of Babel, and suggesting an age of giants. Next, the rock- 


columns, are seen from the river. Entering them, we find their walls covered 
with paintings representing the arts, the pleasures, and the labours, of the Egyp- 
tians at a later time ; a period that startles us by its remoteness, for these tombs 
once held the bodies of men whom we may reasonably suppose to have been 


as a monument of the Greek rule, belongs to a class more largely represented in 
the highest part of Egypt, there is no important object of interest below Thebes. 
At this the great Upper Egyptian city, the successor and not the rival of Memphis. 
we visit the temples and tombs of the kings of what has been termed the empire, 
and the sepulchres of their subjects—works executed during a period of three 
centuries, commencing about the time to which the Exodus is commonly assigned, 
Here, too, are later monuments of subsequent kings until the Ptolemaic rule. 
The fine temples of Esne, Adfoo, Ombos, and Phila, represent the Greek and 
Roman dominion, a time of great wealth but of falling art. When it is recol- 
lected that all these monuments, the Pyramids alone excepted, but not the 
tombs of subjects around those kingly sepulchres, are covered with sculptures or 
paintings, many of them historical, none without a historical element, it is 
evident that Egypt tells her own history, and does so with an excellent method. 
The object of the authors of this work has been to transcribe this history for the 
benefit of those who do not visit Egypt. That they have addressed the young is, 
as we have said, not to be regretted, for it has given their book a clearness that 
will make it very agreeable to older readers. A late pleasant writer used to 
remark that an important condition of success in a work was that the author 
should assume perfect ignorance on the part of his readers, treating them as 
though they were children. The truth of this remark is shown by the success of 
French learned works with the public, and the failure of German ones ; the former 
aiming at simplicity, the latter at obscurity. In books relating to well-known 
history, next to simplicity, it is important to bring before the reader the scenes in 
which events happened, or to give the actors a stage, otherwise we do not feel 
any reality in what is described. To this rule much of the interest of Macaulay's 
“ History of Engiand” is due, his careful pictures carrying us back to the 
times of which he writes, and relieving the evenness of his declamatory style. 
When history is obscure, description takes a still more important place. It is 
only by describing places which may be connected with historical events that the 
reader’s curiosity can be excited, and he can be persuaded patiently to listen to the 
meagre fragments of an almost lost history. The authors of this work have been 
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There have been the a 
usual frivolous records of voyages up the Nile, undertaken to restore to health 
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and they have been careful to arouse interest by descriptions, 
before attempting to convey historical information. Yet even oy it would be 
hard to give a human interest to the narrative of the ne a onagnerios 
monarch to whose character we have not the slightest clue. © care more for 
» for a hundred mere shadows. This 1s why when Greek and 
Roman history ceases to be traditional and becomes historical, and, having 
become historical, takes a further step and becomes biographical, that at each 
stage it acquires greater interest. We can only gain a feeling akin to personal 
- terest to the characters of Egyptian history by picturing their domestic life, 
= their amusements, and still more their belief. This has 
evidently been the thought of the writers, and they have paid especial attention 
to all that relates to manners and customs. Upon the rock of chronology they 
have wisely refused to be wrecked, quaintly remarking = geography and 
chronology are said to be the two eyes of history, but that Egyptian history, 
venerable mother of all histories, as we must ee her, is extremely dim- 
sighted, not to say blind, of her chronological eye,’ and that in their sketch, they 
will leave out that eye altogether. They have, therefore, wisely kept dates very 
much out of their book, else they would have choked most of their readers old 


well aware of this, 


one man thar 


their employments, 


“— eter as to the plan of the work. Let us see how that plan is carried out. 
The most striking characteristic we notice is the fresh aspect in which the writers 
saw the features and monuments of Egypt, partly due to their knowledge of learned 
books, but also to a remarkable acuteness of observation and facility of descrip- 


tion. How true is this of the fields on the approach to the Pyramids :— 


« We had our backs to the river, and before us lay a long stretch of flat, richly 
cultivated country, the fields of a much more tender and fresh green than 
English fields wear even in spring, and, among them, splendid groups of palm- 
trees, the tallest palm-trees, with upright brown stems, each of which looked 
like a curiously carved and ornamented wooden pillar, crowned with a great 
crown of pendant green fronds,—every leaf so still that day, that they, too, 
looked as if they might have been cut out from some solid blue-green stone” 
(p. 4). 

A little further and the Pyramids are seen, and the description strikes us as 
very forcibly conveying what we have ourselves felt. 

“With my eyes I only saw three great, solid, regularly-shaped mountains of 
stone, lifting themselves proudly and sullenly, as it appeared to me, into the 
still sunshine. They seemed to push it away from them instead of springing up 
joyfully into it, as spires and minarets do. I looked and felt, not admiration, 
but a sort of awe as before something unknown. It was as if some great 
thought had been put before me, written in letters too large for me to read” (p. 5). 


Here is a charming fancy that any one can understand who has seen 


eastern life at Cairo, where still the story-tellers relate wonderg to hearers that 


accept them, and who know that the Arabs still come to the traveller and relate, 
as happened to us, how, in the desert, some days’ journey away from the river, 
they have suddenly come upon an enchanted town, whose walls reached too high 


for sight. 


“To me, so long as we could see them, these Mokattam hills were always 
enchanted mountains. I used to try to think of there being nothing but desert 
behind them, no green fields, no water, nothing but sand-hills and dead sand- 
plains, on and on till one reached the sea; I knew it was so, but I could never 
see it 80; there is something in the look of the narrow valley and the two ranges 
of hills, shutting out an unknown land on each side, which sets people fancying. 
I don’t wonder at people believing the Arabian Nights, in Egypt; it seems only 
natural to suppose that if one could once get behind those hills, one would as 
likely as not come upon the mysterious lake with the four-coloured fish in it, 
which never would be cooked for the Sultan; and then going on a little further, 
hear the cool sound of fountains in the Prince of the Black Island’s deserted 
garden, and be petrified with astonishment at the sight of the splendid marble 
porticoes of his palace”’ (pp. 75, 76). 

Not less happy are the pictures of ancient Egypt, of which one has especially 
struck us as a new view of one of the oldest of subjects. We have all read of 
the Vocal Memnon, and know how his mysterious voice has been held to have 
been produced by a deceit of the priests, or explained as a natural effect of the 
stone of which he is carved being first struck by the rays of the rising sun. For 
this latter theory we may remark there is some support in the fact that Mr. Lane, 
and, at an earlier time, some members of the French Institute of Egypt, heard 
a musical sound coming from stones of the Egyptian temples, no doubt through 
the effect of heat. But, on the other hand, it must not be forgotten that the 
statue, as an inscription cut upon it records, saluted Hadrian by three sounds 
when he came to listen to it at the sun-rising. Our authors cling to the natural 
theory, and quite naively give it a new meaning :—‘“‘ The story of the great stone 
man making music at sun-rise, to awaken the city from its slumbers, is about the 
most picturesque that Egyptian tradition gives us,’’-—and very picturesque it is 
as here described, Memnon’s sharp voice awakening the sleeping capital at the 
close of the hour before sun-rise, ‘‘ always the stillest in great cities, perhaps the 
only really silent hour of the twenty-four; for the revellers have all gone home, 
and the workers have a little time longer to rest.” 

More quotations we should like to make, showing how the old Egyptian stories 
are here to be seen in a new aspect, not deprived of their truth, but invested 
with fresh interest by a careful portrayal of their human side, and how well the 
strange Egyptian belief, partly false, partly traced to primzeval revelation, is 
sketched out; but we have said enough to take our readers to the book itself, 
where they will learn more of ancient Egypt than in any other popular work on 
the subject. 





THE FOOTSTEPS OF THE GIANTS.* 


ONcr upon a time there dwelt a giant in the west country called Cormoran, 
and who has not read of the stratagem of that clever youth, Jack the Giant 





a Rambles in Western Cornwall, by the Footsteps of the Giants; with Notes on the Celtic 
Remains of the Land’s End and the Islands of Scilly. By J. O. Halliwell, F.R.S. London: 
John Russell Smith. 





Killer, by which the monster was destroyed? “To see and examine what still 
remains of the memorials of a Titan race, and to make a brief record of them 
before they finally disappear, were the chief objects of a little tour in that 
western district of Cornwall, which, beyond all others, was the favourite abode 
and the land of the English giants.” Thus Mr. J. O. Halliwell introduces the 
reader to his interesting sketch of the Land’s End district, and to his investigation 
of the Celtic remains, which the hands of man the destroyer, are rapidly removing 
from the locality rendered classic “by the fable of Bellerus Old.” 

The traditions of the giants remain now only as dim shadows ; but, as Mr. Hal- 
liwell remarks, “such traditions not unfrequently prove useful in literary investi- 
gation, and all should be carefully preserved.” The little book, which has been 
produced during a few weeks of leisure, is full of instruction, and at the same 
time it is one of the most pleasing of guide-books. We can but regret that 
Mr. Halliwell could not have devoted more time to the examination of a district 
which he is so well qualified to explore. 

The origin of those legendary tales, which are, under the influence of loco- 
motive engines, fast dying out, is a subject of curious interest. The Oriental 
races had their Gogmagog and other sons of Og the king of Bashan. Wherever 
we find a Celtic people, there we may discover traces “of the sons of Anak, 
which come of the giants.”” In Cornwall, in Wales, and in the south of Ireland, 
there is scarcely a remarkable rock to which there does not cling some story of 
this class, many of them being strangely yoked to superstitions of the Middle 
Ages. As an example of this, we find that many of the patron saints of the 
Cornish churches are, by the transmuting power of the Celtic mind, ever prone 
to indulge in exaggeration, changed into men of giant stature. The following 
legend of the Crowsaz Stones is to the point :— 

St. Just went in a friendly manner to pay a visit to St. Keverne. He was 
received with great cordiality, and entertained with an excess of hospitality. 
St. Keverne produced his best plate, to do full honour to his guest, and right 
merrily was St. Just entertained for several days. 

At length they parted; and it was not long after St. Just had left his friend’s 
house that the host discovered that a valuable piece of plate was missing. St. 
Keverne suspected the honesty of his guest; he resolved on pursuing him, and 
insisting on the restoration of the stolen property, or to make him give proofs of 
his honesty. On crossing Crowsar Downs, St. Keverne resolved to arm himself, 
and he took up three stones, each weighing 300 pounds, and put them into his 
pocket, He overtook his brother saint in the parish of Germoe, and charged him 
immediately with the robbery. St. Just denied the charge, but St. Keverne 
attacked him with great fury, and, being armed with the three stones, he soon 
secured a victory, and the humbled St. Just returned the stolen plate to St. 
Keverne, and made his way to his own parish. 

St. Keverne placed the stones triangularly in a nook, declaring that they should 
for ever stand as a memorial of his friend’s roguishness and of his victory. On 
the right hand side of the road, in a little nook, between Breague and Marazion, 
they continue to the present day. 

Many times have they been removed for building, but always during the night 
they have returned. The truth of this legend is proved by the fact that these 
stones are actually of the same grit with the ironstone of Crowsaz Downs, and 
that none besides of this kind are to be found in Breague or Germoe. 

Two stones, neither of them weighing less than a ton, are preserved on the 
moors near Bodmin, to mark the midnight chase of the Devil by the Hermit of 
Roach. The tempter fled so fast from the saint that the good man, finding his 
staff impeded his progress, stuck it into the ground. Then the demon rose a 
high wind behind him, and in the storm St. Roach lost his hat. The tempest beat 
so pitilessly upon the bald head of the holy recluse as to compel him to abandon 
the chase. He returned for his hat and stick. Lo! the spirit of evil had changed 
them to stone—and there they are to this day to convince all unbelievers. 

Mr. Halliwell has confined his attention to the relics of the giants who lived 
west of St. Michael’s Mount, and pleasingly tells us of his visits to sundry 
“iants’ caves,” “ giants’ chairs,’ and “ giants’ beds.” Bellerus and Cormoran 
are the only giants whose names are preserved by our author, except the mighty 
Gogmagog, who was killed on Plymouth Hoe by Corineus, as is testified by that 
truthful historian, Geoffrey of Monmouth, although there are Bolster and Wrath, 
with several others, whose names still live in the memories of the people, not to 
mention the mighty Tregeagle. Treryn Castle, leading to the celebrated Logan 
Rock, was once, Mr. Halliwell tells us, “ inhabited by three giants—one lady and 
two gentlemen,—but the latter quarrelled, I presume for the possession of the 
fair one, and one of them ‘stabbed the other in the belly with a knife,’ to use the 
words of my informant, an octogenarian who evidently believed the tale. After 
this occurrence, the two remaining members of the party lived happily there for 
many years. This is the only Cornish tradition I have met with in whicha 
female giant is introduced.” If our author could have devoted a little more time 
to the inquiry, he would have found that lady giants were not so uncommon 
amongst the descendants of Gogmagog. They appear to have been a much 
enduring race—they were made to bear burthens and labour in the fields,—yet 
they complained not. At leagt we hear of one only who cursed her hard lot, and 
her curse became a memorial. 

The giants, as everybody knows, built St. Michael's Mount, and they made 
their wives bring them the rocks which they required. On the shore near to 
Marazion is a vast mass of Greenstone, known as the “Chapel Rock,” from the 
circumstance that formerly an oratory was built upon it. This rock was being 
carried by a giantess in her apron. Staggering under the burthen, she dared to 
murmur ; the giant struck her, she sprang forward to avoid a second blow, her 
apron string broke, under the sudden strain put upon it, and as the rock fell to 
the ground she uttered a curse. From that day to this no power has been 
able to move the rock. 

Bolster, too, who was so vast a giant that he could stand with one foot on 
St. Agnes Beacon and the other on Carn Brea, although those hills are five miles 
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apart, was in the habit of punishing his wife by compelling her to carry stones 
from a farm now known as “ The Bolster,” to the top of the Beacon. While we 
find this farm singularly free of stones as compared with other farms in the 
parish, on the hill-top are numerous piles still existing to prove how great were 
the labours of Mrs. Bolster. 

We learn from the traditions of this Bolster that giants could fall in love ; and 
the moral of his end should be a warning to the infatuated and the unfaithfal. 

Bolster became enamoured of the good St. Agnes. For a long period she 
heeded not his importanities; and we may presume that the Christian saint 
lectured him on forgetting that he was a married man. Howbeit poor St. Agnes 
was persecuted to extremity; and resolving to free herself, she pretended to 
listen to his entreaties. At length the saint told him that she would become his, 
upon condition that he would fill a hole in the cliffs at Porth Chapel with his 
blood. Although the hole was deep, this was a trifle to so vasta man. Bolster 
struck a knife into his arm, and stretched it over the hole. He bled profusely, 
but the hole was not filled. St. Agnes knew that at the bottom it opened into 
the Atlantic Ocean. The sea was ensanguined with the giant’s life-stream, and 
he was found dead, with his arm stretched over the chasm. Near the spot 
St. Agnes built a chapel, of which the remains can still be traced, and the curious 
may examine the red stains which have lingered to this day on the rent in the 
rocks through which flowed the blood of Bolster. 

In addition to the records of the giants, Mr. Halliwell describes the curious 
stone circles. 

“ There are,’ he writes, “ various country traditions which account for the 
existence of these stones. Some say they were maidens, who were transformed 
into stones for dancing on the Lord’s Day. Others assert that a man is buried 
under each stone. All, however, agree that the stones are placed there by super- 
natural agency, and that it is impossible to remove them. An old man at 
Boleigh, who informed us that a farmer, having removed two or three stones on 
one occasion, was astonished to see them in their old places the next morning, 
was evidently displeased at the account being inconsiderately received with a 
smile of incredulity. Another story respecting them is, that an attempt to drag 
them ont of their places, although a vast horse or oxen power was engaged, 
utterly failed, and that the cattle employed in the task fell down and shortly after 
died.” 

With Mr. Halliwell’s book to awaken the memories of youthful days—when we 
viewed the world through a veil woven by fancy, and when we almost believed in 
the stories of giants, fairies, hobgoblins, and ghosts, whieh we eagerly hunted up 
—we could gossip on. Science is disenchanting the world, or rather, we are 
actors in a great transformation scene. The giant's power is surpassed by the 
sun-born Titan heat. The fairy gambols, leaving traces on the sands and sward, 
are replaced by the yet more subtile spirit light ; and although the little Pucks 
could “put a girdle round the earth in thirty minutes,” at the bidding of 
Prospero, electricity, at the bidding of Wheatstone, will run a race with Time, 
and leave him, like a laggard, far behind. 

Ere yet those traditions and superstitions are gone for ever, let us hope there 
will be others who may be disposed, like Mr. J. O. Halliwell, to devote the occa- 
sional leisure of a busy life in searching out those dreams of an olden time which 
show the inner-life of the people who accepted those visions with curious awe. 
The volume before us is an acceptable and interesting addition to our literature, 
and it will serve to amuse a leisure hour when graver books would fail to 
interest. 








FOOTNOTES FROM THE PAGE OF NATURE.* 


Lire is everywhere. And to the studious the humblest forms of life present 
the greatest wonders. The geologist knows that some of the mightiest mountain 
masses are formed of microscopic shells, and the naturalist knows that the abysses 
of our oceans are paved with all but invisible foraminifers. The botanist comes 
before us now to plead for the humblest of plants. The humblest amongst our- 
selves are the great body of workers,—the labourer, the mechanic, agricul- 
turist. The men, women, and children of low degree are the toilers and pro- 
ducers. Unceasingly working they are perpetually accomplishing. And so in 
nature vast ends are incessantly working out by humble means. Bare and 
sterile mountains become clothed with humble verduare; rocks moulder into soil 
under the chemical influences of the incrusting lichens; streams shift their 
outlines, and lakes are converted into fertile meadows or sites of luxuriant 
forests by means of the vast armies of nature’s unobtrusive pioneers. Man’s 
own structure is nourished and built up by the particles which the humblest of 
plants have rescued from the mineral world. Well may the cryptogamic botanist 
plead for the humble plants he loves to gather, for the scenes amidst which he 
plucks them may be of the wildest and grandest, the simplest and most 
obscure ; they flourish alike on the mountain-peak and the sea-shore rock, on 
the weather-beaten crag and the crumbling wall. Verdant alike in the sunshine of 
summer aud under winter-clouded skies, mosses, lichens, and algals fill with 
eternal beauty every nook and corner of the earth. In the exquisite language of 
Ruskin :—“‘ Unfading as motionless the worm frets them not, and the autumn 
wastes not. Strong in lowliness, they neither blamch in heat, nor pine in frost. 
To them slow-fingered, constant-hearted is intrusted the weaving of the dark 
eternal tapestries of the hills ; to them slow pencilled, iris-dyed, the tender fram- 
ing of their endless imagery. Sharing the stillness of the unimpassioned rock, 
they share also its endurance; and while the winds of departing spring scatter 
the white hawthorn blossoms like drifted snow, and summer dims in the parched 
meadow the drooping of its cowslip-gold, far above among the mountains, the 
silver-lichen spots rest, starlike on the stone and the gathering orange-stain upon 
the edge of yonder western peak reflects the sunset of a thousand years.” 

The first portion of the ‘‘ Footnotes from the Page of Nature,” is devoted to 
the mosses, a charming subject, and very well done whenever the author writes 
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about his subject and lets alone the twaddling sentimentality, the bastard elo. 
quence of hackneyed quotations and the flowery dressing of high-flown verbiage 
with which most of the modern books of popular science are disfigured and made 
worse than worthless. 

Our author is a little prolix about mosses, as he is about everything else, but 
he can write sensibly when he expresses his own thoughts. We think him 
sometimes striving more for poetical or wonderful description than for truth, as 
for example in respect to mosses :— 

“Though frozen hard under the snow-wreaths of winter for several months, 
their vitality is unimpaired ; and though subjected to the scorching rays of the 
summer’s sun, they continue green and unblighted. Even when thoroughly 
desiccated into a brown unshapen mass, that almost crumbles into dust when 
touched by the hand, they revive under the influence of the genial shower, be. 
come green as an emerald; every pellucid leaf serving as a tiny mirror on which 
to catch the stray sunbeams. Specimens dried and pressed in the herbarium for 
half a century have been resuscitated on the application of moisture, and the 
seed procured from their capsules has readily germinated. They grow freely in 
the Arctic regions, where there is a long twilight of six months’ duration; and 
they luxuriate in the dazzling uninterrupted light of the tropics.” 

We admit a doubt as to mosses growing again after fifty years’ drying up 
between the leaves of a book, and we should hope the author has a good 
foundation for his statement that they luxuriate in the dazzling uninter. 
rupted light of the tropics. And again we can hardly agree with a statement 
which follows these passages, that the wonderful vital energy with which 
the mosses are endowed, enables them “to acclimatize themselves without 
changing their character in any region of the earth, and in every kind of 
situation upon its surface.” Different species may represent the family of mosses 
all over the earth; but we do not believe any one species possesses the ubiquity 
and persistency here assigned to it. 

The second part of the book takes up the lichens—mysterious favourites ever 
of our own from infancy to this hour. In the passages which describe these 
unassuming, but often beautiful plants, the author does give us some sterling 
matter; but the interlardings of fine writing, and the occasional looseness of 
diction on the other hand, create distrust. Wecan no more, under the uncer. 
tainties they create, regard him as a teacher than soldiers would regard as their 
leader a capering dancing-master. All vagaries take from the dignity of science, 
and no true science is without true dignity. 

After a long chapter on freshwater alge and diatoms, we have a very fair, it 
might be made a very exccllent, one on fungi; but as it is there is a curious 
mixture of truth, and, shall we say, fiction. We quote two passages from 
pages opposite to each other :— 

** The force developed by this rapid growth and increase of the cells of fungi, 
is truly astonishing. Monsieur Bulléard relates that, on placing a fungus within 
a glass vessel, the plant expanded so rapidly, that it shivered the glass to pieces, 
with an explosive detonation as loud as that of a pistol. Every one has heard of 
the portentous growth of fungi in a gentleman’s cellar, produced by the decom. 
posing contents of a wine cask, which, being too sweet for immediate use, was 
allowed to stand unmolested for several years. The door in this case was blocked 
up by the monstrous growth; and when forcible entrance was cbtained, the 
whole cellar was found completely filled; the cask which had caused the veget- 
able revel, drained of its contents, being triumphantly elevated to the roof, as it 
were upon the shoulders of the bacchanalian fungi!” 


We now turn to the opposite page (p. 201) :— 


‘* What a contrast there is between the minute bread-mould at the bottom of 
the scale and the giganticWellingtonia of the Californian forests at the top? The 
one during the warm moist weather of summer appears suddenly, as if by magic, 
on a stale crust laid aside in a cupboard, attains its highest development, ripens, 
and scatters its seeds, and perishes in a few days ; the other sent forth its embryo 
shoots in the primeval solitude more than three thousand years ago, and may yet 
witness the revolution of many centuries ere it begins to decay. ...... Why 
does the fungus live for a day and the tree for ages?” 

Taken altogether the book is superficial. Tissues of statements, good, bad, 
and indifferent, gleanings from botany, geology, chemistry, and geography, pretty 
wordinesses, and elaborate obscurities, are not what the popular science public 
want. Thoughtful people see objects interesting to them, or beautiful, and they 
want to know something about them. They can think wild, fanciful, or pretty 
ideas themselves. What they really want is what they seldom get,—some of 
the real meat of knowledge ; what they are usually treated to are the jams and 
confectioneries of pseudo-literary cooks. 








A RESIDENCE AT JAPAN.* 


Since the publication of Mr. Oliphant’s valuable and interesting work upon 
Japan, there has appeared no book, referring to that strange country, on which 
equal reliance could be placed. We regret to say that Mr. Pemberton Hodgson 
proves, by his own pages, he is not trustworthy. He fails in winning the con- 
fidence of his readers, because his statements and his opinions are inconsistent. 
He may be, and we have no doubt he is, a very honest witness: that he sets 
down in perfect sincerity what is the impression of the moment; but in so doing 
he makes remarks which, when placed side by side, are found to be at variance 
with one another. He starts off with declaring that “ the Japanese are a race 
worthy of our esteem and affection!” and then he shows that in their dealing 
with himself he found them to be such systematic and barefaced liars, that when 
convicted of falsehood they passed over the exposure as a trifle not worth 
being apologized for. How, it may be asked, is it possible to hold in “ esteem” 
persons who conduct themselves in the manner which he thus describes ? 


‘*‘ The Japanese are excellent diplomatists and have evidently studied Machiavel; 
for, as in the case of the Sampson, they can and do most unceremoniously and 





* A Residence ai Nagasaki and Hadokate in 1359-1860; with an Account of Japan generally. 
By C. Pemberton Hodgson, late H.B M. Consul at those ports. With a series of Letters 00 
Japan, by his Wife. London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, publisher in ordinary 
1861. 
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blushingly declare a fact which is not the reality, stick to it manfull hrough 
thick ary thin, in the hopes of carrying through ; and attack, retreat, x GEN 
and yield with the most becoming and natural grace in the world. After ll, their 
persuasion and eloquence has failed to substantiate a good honest ‘equivoque 
(which, in their opinion, is the ne p/us ultra of intellectual superiority), and they 
find the plain truth is a more sure and successful weapon of defence, they givein, 
laugh, sip their tea, smoke a pipe, and are ready to begin again. 
And then, how is it possible to entertain an affection for a people that are alike 
blood-thirsty and treacherous, for such Mr. Hodgson proves them to be. We 


again quote his own words :— 


“ The permission to visit Yeddo, the capital, being obtained and the passport 


vernor to send two mounted Yako- 
ep moi aes neu would ever draw a sword in de- 
were he the Minister himself, but would either be the first to 
run away relicta non bene parmuld, or perhaps join in the attack himself, and 
then rush home to report the result, thus quieting suspicion, although he may 
himself have dealt the death-blow. Certainly if I were attacked, my first shot would 
be, if armed at the time, at my own servants. 

How Mr. Hodgson can refer in terms of praise to a population of whom such 
instances of falsehood and treachery are narrated, we cannot understand. But 
the author admires, it may be said, everything connected with the Japanese. 
Before the foreigners visited them, he says ‘“‘ Japan was happy in her solitude,” 
and how “ happy” we may surmise, from the author’s description of what he 


himself witnessed in one of his first excursions to the interior. 


“ At the entrance tothe first ‘ Aino’ village, heads of bears formed, if not a 
noble, a suitable barrier . . . . Along the pathway, for it was only a narrow 
path, where one or two horses could go abreast, these despised of the Japanese 
cringed, men, women, and children (to my horror and disgust), before us; they 
squatted down, and as we passed, put their hands to the ground and then with 
due reverence raised them to their heads, in token of deep respect and sub- 
. . The ‘ Ainos’ are, I understand, the despised aborigines of Japan. 


fence of a foreigner, 


mission . . 


' Their number does not exceed 80,000 .... They are strong and muscular ; 


but they are despised as Jews are by the Arabs ; yet in my own poor opinion 
they are as fine a race as most savages... . These poor people do not speak 
Japanese. Even my servants of Hakodate could not converse with them ; but 
I wish I could speak their language, and then no doubt I should find brave 
hearts beating beneath brawny breasts. They live entirely on fish and herbs. 
At every few miles you may meet an ‘ Aino’ settlement—boats, nets, and all 
the concomitants of a fishing village. Many are employed by Matsumai and 
Hakodate merchants, to obtain fish for oil; and they gain one whole penny 
« day! But to these simple folk that is enough, perhaps.” 


In the deplorable condition of this miserable race we have an illustration of 
the conduct of the Japanese as conquerors and rulers. It is with such people 
and its wicked government that Europeans and Americans have lately been 
brought in contact—that disputes have taken place, and the public is now 
called upon by our author—and upon his assertion too—and despite of his own 
evidence, to “blame not the Japanese,” ‘but to believe that the foreign com- 
munity are alone to blame.” 

Mr. Hodgson is a candid, but not a reliable witness. We have shown that his 
own evidence is condemnatory of his Japanese clients ; but in the disputes that 
have arisen between the foreign merchants and the Japanese, upon the standard 
of exchange, he puts forward a case against the former, which is certainly very 
discreditable to them. 


“ The currency question was referred to that capital, and by the energy, tact, 
and patience of our minister, aided by his colleagues, was at last on the point of 
being satisfactorily arranged. 

“What then? Merchants, or men calling themselves so, owning only some 
thousand dollars, put down applications for millions, under the gentlemanly 
names of ‘ Nonsense,’ ‘ Snooks,’ ‘ Jack Ketch,’ ‘ Walker,’ ‘ Brown,’ ‘ Jones,’ and 
‘Robinson.’ Our minister nobly and instantly branded this outrage on the 
delicacy and respect due to the panic-struck officials with the epithets such 
ignoble conduct justly merited. Yet these were the men whom the unknown 
millions of Japan were to receive and welcome! They asked from the treasury 
of Kanagawa, on the 2nd November, 1859, only four months after the opening 
of the port, exchange in itzabous for 1,200,666,778,244,601,066,953 dollars ! ! ! 
Was this fair, was it honourable, was this the way to win them over ?—to wring 
out of them a Treaty, and then insult them in their own treasury and in the 
presence of their officials? Mockery has its limits, even where ignorance is 
speechless ; patience and good breeding may support, but cannot pardon, 
ian coarseness. Can they like or respect such specimens of their new 

nds 

“What followed? No mint could meet such exorbitant demands. Paris, 
London, New York, all the capitals united, could not have supplied these 
exigencies. Exchange was stopped—then trade; then idleness on the part of 
the foreigners. On the part of the Japanese, one feeling predominated, and still 
predominates— a regret that they conceded a Treaty to the Americans, a bitter 
repentance of the signatures of 1854, which the voice of their gods told them 
plainly was the death-warrant of their former bliss and contentment. The 
Japanese have gained nothing. They have sold gold at 100 per cent. profit. 
to the foreigner—they have received a few presents; but they are sick of us, 
and view with wonder no more out flects, our arms, or ourselves. They may 
have bought a few yards of flannel, a few bales of Manchester goods, a few toys; 
in exchange they have offered us, at indescribable profit, nearly all they have to 
offer. So punctilious were they in carrying out the Treaties, so ready are we to 
their generosity and abuse their confidence! 

a They have been insulted ; they have revenged themselves. Blood has red- 

ened the Japanese sword, and yet we, unmindful of the provocation, already 
cry for vengeance. We are the lambs, the Japanese the butchers. Believe it 
not, my friends in England and France! The Japanese are a race worthy of our 
esteem and affection.” 


In the description of the country—of its natural productions, its fertility, and 
its beauty—Mr, Hodgson’s book will be found most useful and attractive. He is 
4 good collector of facts, but an unsound reasoner. His book is one well worthy 
of being read, and its attractions are considerably increased by the charming 
letters of Mrs. Pemberton- Hodgson, describing not merely well and graphically 
all that ladies would wish to learn respecting the manners of an almost unknown 
People, but also conveying information calculated to be of use to every one who 
Wishes to have an accurate idea both of J apan and the Japanese, 


‘of Cranston.” 








MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 

Schoolboy Honour; a Tale of Halminster College. By the Rev. H. C. Adama, 
M.A., late Fellow of Magdalene College, Oxford, author of “Tales of Charlton 
School,” “Sivan the Sleeper.” A new edition with illustrations. London: 
Routledge, Warne, & Routledge, Farringdon-street; New York: 56, Walker- 
street. A new edition of a capital boy’s book, written by an author who 
possesses the rare gift of writing a work equally pleasing to the young and old. 





Rosedale ; or, the Deserted Manor House. An English Fire-side story. By 
Miss E. M. Stewart, authoress of ‘‘ Royalists and Roundheads,” “ Rival Roses,” 
“London City Tales,” “ Lillias Davenant,” “ Aubrey Conyers,” &c. London: 
Bernard Douglas, 145, Fleet-street. Miss Stewart has written many interesting 
tales, but none more suitable for a welcome new year’s gift than the present 
handsomely bound volume. “ Rosedale” is a charming story. 





A Manual of Artistic Colouring as applied to Photographs: a Practical Guide 
to Artists and Photographers, containing Clear, Simple, and Complete Instruc- 
tion for Colouring Photographs on Glass, Paper, Ivory, and Canvas, with Crayon, 
Powder, Oil, or Water Colours; with Chapters on the proper Lighting, Posing, 
and Artistic Treatment generally of Photographic Portraits; and on Colouring 
Photographic Landscapes. By Alfred H. Wall. London: Thomas Piper, Photo- 
graphic News Office, 32, Paternoster-row.—The author of this work is well known 
as a portrait and miniature painter, and as a most accomplished photographic 
colourist. His book is the result of careful study and constant practice, and 
cannot fail to be found useful to those for whose benefit it has been written. We 
recommend its perusal to all professional students, amateur painters, and 
photographic colourists. 





The Curate of Cranston; with other Prose and Verse. By Cuthbert Bede, 
author of “ Mr. Verdant Green,” “‘ Glencreggin,” &c. London: Saunders, Otley, 
& Co., 66, Brook-street, Hanover-square.—‘ The Curate of Cranston”’ is a poor 
young clergyman who has been wasting his energies for four years in the midst 
of wretched hinds upon whom his preaching and example can produce no good 
results. The country around him is bleak and miserable; and his only consola- 
tions are a scanty pittance and an earnest love for a fair cousin, who is a music- 
mistress. Upona Christmas night the curate is called out of bed to baptize two 
children ; he obeys the call, and in returning mistakes a collapsed fire balloon for 
a@ murdered female; and the next day receives a letter offering him a nice living, 
with so large an income attached to it as to enable him to marry his cousin, and 
—‘that’s all!’’ In these few lines is comprised the whole story of “The Curate 
There is really nothing in it; but then the tale is well written, 
and, like the other papers by the same author, which are collected from various 
periodicals, will be found very agreeable reading for an idle hour. 





The Principal Songs of Robert Burns Translated into Medieval Latin Verse, 
with the Scottish Version, collated. By Alexander Leighton, author of “ Curious 
Traditions of Scottish Life,’ “The Court of Cacus.” Edinburgh: William P. 
Nimmo, St. David’s-street. London: Houlston & Wright, Paternoster-row.— 
The author of these Latin rhymes declares that they will not be fairly treated by 
profound scholars, if his compositions are tested by a comp&rison with the classic 
models of antiquity. He discards the notion of writing in Horatian metres. He 
abjures the “‘Trimeter Iambicus Catalectus,” the “Glyconicus,” and the 
“Choriambicus Asclepiadeus!’’ He writes “medieval” Latin; because it is 
more convenient to do so, and because it is better suited to convey to foreigners an 
accurate notion of “the Doric”? English in which the gifted ploughman of Ayrshire 
expressed his thoughts. The manner in which Mr. Leighton has performed his 
self-imposed task reflects, we think, credit alike upon his talents and his patriotism. 
Some of Burns’ songs are very happily rendered ; and how closely “ the medizval 
Latin” adheres to the original ‘‘ Scotch’’ may be seen by the annexed version of 
the well known lines of “ Willie brew’d a peck o’ maut” :— 


Beatas noctes vidimus, 


** Gulielmus potum coxit, 
Speramus pluribus fieri, 


Robert’ ergo et Allani : 
Noctu tres hi‘ariores, ; 
Fuerunt non in Christandie. 


** Non inebriamur nos 
Scintilla tantum oculo; 
Canat gallus—luceat ; 
Letabimur in poculo. 


* Joviales tres sedemus, 
Tres sedemus ebrii, 


To all admirers of Robert Burns, and they are countless, we recommend this 
curious and amusing volume. 


** Ecce cornua lunelle, 
Nitentis illue quantulum ! 
Tentat trahere domum, 
Pol.! restabit tantulam, 


** Tile primus qui exsurget, 

Cuccurra timidissime ! 
Qui sub sella primus cadet, 
Trium nostrum rex ille.” 





Garden Fables; or, Flowers of Speech. By Mrs. Medhurst. Illustrated by 
Thomas Hood. London: Saunders, Otley, & Co., 66, Brook-street, Hanover- 
square, W.—This is an interesting volume, and reflects great credit upon the 
taste and fancy of the writer. It is a volume of poetry, freed from the shackles 
of rhyme, or the burden of blank verse. It fixes attention upon one of the 
charms of England—its rich abundance in wild flowers, to which a new attraction 
is given by the writings of Mrs. Medhurst. She makes of her wild flowers 
sentient beings, and employs very pretty imagery to convey a moral to the mind 
of her readers. Here is a brief specimen of the manner in which the pride of 
the wild flower is humbled, and its vanity frightfully punished :— 

«¢ Patience, indeed! you preach me to death with patience !’ muttered a fiery- 
tempered young Poppy to a sedate Wheat-ear, standing in a magnificent corn- 
field. ‘ It’s all very well for you, in such a handsome dress, to talk of “ patience,” 
“content,” and being “useful,” and all such nonsense; but look at my uniform, 
and say if it is reasonable to expect me to be satisfied in a common field. No! I 


must see and be seen, and I will at any cost!’ 

“ Woful resolve! As if to punish his discontent, at that moment an old woman, 
seizing him roughly, tore him up by the roots, and, tying him in a bundle with 
many more of his kind, threw him across her shoulders and trudged slowly 
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through the village to her cottage home. At first he trembled, but as a spirit of 

adventure belongs to ‘ seeing life,’ he soon felt comfortably curious to know where 

his first day's journey would end, and endeavoured, in very blank verse, todescribe 
- : 


his 


* Presently a mg boy =e ‘Why, Granny, what have you got 
these nasty conters poppies ‘ . 

“<« Nasty ana she said, as she threw her bundle angrily on the 
floor, thereby taking all the shine out of the poor Poppy’s uniform. 
old sow thinks them nasty conkers for her supper, while I get ours ready. 

“Tn an instant be was thrown by the dirty-faced boy into the pigsty, and ere 
he could compare himself to a Gladiator in the Circus, Death, in the ignoble form 


of an old sow, made him his prey.” 


“ Garden Fables” is a book that will be received with equal favour in the 
It is suggestive of good thoughts. 


drawing-room and the school-room. 


‘ See if the 
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Books Recetvep.—The Strayed Falcon. 
Redcliffe.” [lustrated. (Magnet Stories.) London: Groombridge & Sons, 
5, Paternoster-row.— The British Controversialist. No. XXXVI. London: 
Houlston & Wright, 65, Paternoster-row.—Recreative Science. London: Groom- 
bridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row.—The Baptist Magazine. London: Pewtress 
& Co., 4, Ave Maria-lane.—The Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine. London: 
8. O. Beeton, 248, Strand.—The Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science. 
London: John Charchill, New Burlington-street.—The Geologist. London: 
Lovel Reeve & Co., 5, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden.—New Quarterly Review. 
No. XL. London: Rebert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly.—Becton’s IUwminated 
Family Bible. With Illustrative Cartoons from designs by Julius Schnoor, and 
other eminent European artists. The illuminated initials, ornamental readings, 
and borderings, by Noel Humphreys. Engraved by N. N. Woods. London: 
8S. O. Beeton, 248, Strand.—Beeton’s Book of Garden Management and Rural 


By the author of “The Heir of 


Economy. Part IV. London: 8. O. Beeton, 248, Strand.—Becton’s Book of 
Home Pets. Parts VIII. and IX. “ Hawking Birds.” London: §8. O. Beeton, 
248, Strand. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Love. Reeve, the scientific publisher, has lately entered into partnership 
with Mr.C. R. Weld, a gentleman well known both in the literary and scientific 
world, and aleo as Assistant Secretary, for upwards of twenty years, to the Royal 
Society. The new firm are preparing a work from the pen of Professor C. Piazzi 
Smyth, Scottish Astronomer Royal, and author of a scientific account of astro- 
nomy and meteorological observations made some years ago on the Peak of 
Teneriffe. The new work is entitled, “Three Cities of Russia: a Visit to St. 
Petersburgh, Moskva, and Novgorod,” and gives an interesting account of his 
visit to M. Otto Struve, the Astronomer Royal at the Observatory of Pulkova. It 
is to be furnished with physical and geological maps, and copiously illustrated. 
Captain Allan M. Scott is also preparing a work for the new firm, which he 
describes as “ Sketches in India.” This work will be chiefly illustrative of mili- 
tary life, and native character and habits, and will contain 100 photographic 
vignettes. 

"Sears Williams & Norgate will shortly receive the critical edition of the 
“ Divina Commedia,” by the distinguished dantofilist, Professor Carl Witte, of 
the University of Halle. This work, which has occupied the author for many 
years, will be published in Berlin. 














Messrs. Cundall & Downes, of New Bond-street, are about to issue a series of 
about forty photographs from Turner’s pictures in the National Gallery, printed 
from negatives by Mr. Thornton Thompson. 
series from the choicest specimens of cinquecento, and other periods of early 
Italian art, purchased by Mr. Robinson mainly from the Campagna collection. 

Dr. Charles Mackay has been lecturing at the Guildhall, Worcester, during 
the week, under the auspices of the Early Closing Association. 
subject was “The Values of Thoughts and Things, of Sentiments and of 
Commodities ; and on the Market Price of the Invaluable.” 


hear, to be repeated in other towns. 


The best collected edition of Mrs. Browning’s Poems will be ready early in the 
week. Asa last memorial of this gifted poetess, this, the fifth edition, will be 
Mr. Thomas Colley Grattan’s new work will also be ready at the 
same time, entitled ‘‘ Beaten Paths and those who have trod them.” 

Mr. Albany Fonblanque, Jun., Barrister-at-law, the son of Mr. Commissioner 
Fonblanque, has been appointed to the office of legal Vice-Consul, Chancellor 
The duties of the post are judicial, and the residence 


highly prized. 


and Registrar in Egypt. 
of the Vice-Consul will be in Alexandria. 


the name of Fonblanque, being the nephew of the great Albany Fonblanque, the 
founder, editor, and, we believe, proprietor of the Examiner newspaper, but he 
has earned for himself in literature a name. 
work with Messrs. Routledge, called ‘“ Rights and Wrongs: a Manual of House- 
hold Law,” and for a considerable time past has been a constant contributor to 


the popular periodicals of the day. 


The Bookseller informs us that the state of the book trade in and with America 
is such that they cannot recommend any houses in England to extend their 
The book trade of the United States is at a dead 
lock ; several of the important houses have transhipped English books to this 
country to realize whatever they may fetch, and there is every probability that 
advantage may be taken of circumstances, by some of the most unprincipled, to 
Those English houses most intimately connected 
with the States, even at the present time, find it next to impossible to get a 
settlement; and as the difficulty may be said to have scarcely commenced, it 
requires but smal] prescience to forte]! its increase. 

Mr. Charles William Baldwin, who has spent many years away from his own 
country, sporting in South Africa, having forwarded his journal to his friends in 
England, the work is about to be published by MrBentley. The adventures of 
this gentleman, many of which border on the marvellous, will no doubt be eagerly 
read by the vast community of subscribers to Mudie and the other libraries in 


business in that direction. 


repudiate payment altogether. 


town and country. 


Messrs. Groombridge & Sons announce the “ Intellectual Observer,” in which 
will be incorporated the most successful scientific periodical of the day, “ Re- 
The work is to be published in monthly parts. 

A few days ago, Miss Faithful gave the compositors of the Victoria Press an 
entertainment at her private residence, and prizes were given to the three 
apprentices who had made the most progress during the past year. 
cipal one was awarded to Blanche Restieaux, for having acquired considerable 
proficiency in the more difficult branches of the business; the second to Emma 
Rogers, and the third to the little deaf and dumb apprentice, Fanny Pinto. Miss 
Faithful spoke of the gracious approbation expressed by her Majesty the Queen, 


creative Science.” 


This gentleman has also taken a 


The lecturer's 


The lecture is, we 


This gentleman has not only inherited 


He lately published a highly useful 
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[Jan. 11, 1862, Jan. 
and of the support the office had received from the press and the publie, anq LE. 
urged all the apprentices to aim at really ski compositors, and not 
to rest contented with a superficial knowledge of me The success of the LI 
* Victoria ” was alluded to, and such has n the demand for the work, 
that a second edition has been issued this week. : " GEOGRA’ 

Mr. Charles Lever has a new novel, called “The Barringtons,” which will be rative 9 

published in monthly parts by Messrs. Chapman & Hall. oe y F.?: 
Mr. William Storey’s “ Letters on the American on,” which have recently Wallace. 
appeared in the Daily News, will be immediately published by Mr. Manwarmg in MEDICA 
a revised and corrected form. Special 
Last week we announced a work to be published by Messrs. Hurst & quamati 
and owing to a t hical error the sense of the title is destroyed ; and for 
fear that Lady Caroline Eliot’s sense of the proprieties of human nature e should ETHNOL 
be shocked, we beg to assure our readers that “ What Can it Be?” is a fazt 8, P.M. 
family travelling incognito, and not a fast family. Islander 

The library of the late Rev. Joseph Hunter has been sold underthe hammer, CIVIL E 

ilk i i Os. 6d. It included the =, * 
by Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson, and realised £1,105. Os. 6d. Bl 
best genealogical works, with many works of great rarity. We quote a few of the on ™ a 
lots :—Collier’s Catalogue of the Early English Literature at Bridgewater House Underd 
(Earl of Ellesmere’s), £5. 9s.; Cybolle, Livre de Méditation, £4; Davis's oo 
Scourge of Folly, stained, £7. 10s. ; Record of the Gournay Family, £21. 10s.; ony 
Harbert’s Prophecie of Cadwallader, £7. 7s. ; Horz Mari Virginis, printed by = “4 
Simon Vostre in 1497, £10. 15s.; Hunter’s South Yorkshire, with MS. additions, seo 
£43; Heures a |’Usage de Rome, printed by Godard, in 1677, being the earliest Oe thi 
published, and very curious as fixing the exact address of Alexander Pope, the 
poet, £9. 9s.; Mansell’s Account of the Mansell Family, £3. 3s.; Napier’s 
Notices of combe and Ewelme, £8. 10s.; Hartshorne’s Illustrations of METEOR 
Alnwick, Pradhoe, and Warkworth, £10; Shakspeare’s Hamlet,- reprint of the vee Wi 
first edition, £6. 6s.; and similar reprint of the second, £8; Scrope and Gros. : 1841 to 
venor Roll, £7. 10s.; Pedigrees of Yorkshire Families, £8. 10s. ; Thought-books 4 SOCIETY 
and Anecdotes of my Contemporaries, in Manuscript, £25. 10s.; Biblia Versi. parison 
ficata, by Walter Hotham, a poet of the fifteenth century, until quite recently ~ errold 
unknown as an early Latin poet, £21 ; and Archbishop Colton’s Visitation of the ROYAL” 

im 
See of Derry, £22. ent 
From Paris we learn that M. Grenier, one of the former editors of the Consti. By =. 
tutionnel, has been rewarded for his “independence and devotedness,” by being et 
authorized to publish a satirical journal, Le Corsai re, to appear twice a week ; also 
a daily evening paper, to be called Le Pilote. It is reported that this paper is ROYAL- 
intended to hold up to ridicule the previous dynasties, and all opponents of the CHEMI( 
present régime generally. neous | 

M. Devey is now in Paris collating Government documents (at the Foreign Uriee,’ 
Office), a large private correspondence in connection with the late Count Cavour, tied 
In consequence of the extensive resources laid before him, his work originally tutions, 
intended for one volume will, with difficulty, be got into two. Both will contain LINN#: 
an entire history of the Italian revolutions. Along with other interesting docu- pease 
ments will appear a long letter written by Count Cavour while in Scotland, to eo 
his friend Count Martini, detailing his opinions on the personelle of the statesmen ANTIQU 
of the Whig, Tory, and Manchester school. The first volume will appear in wiienae 
are ROYAL 

the Ma’ 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. Tyndsl 
From JANUARY 3xp To JANUARY Oru. N 
4% i t’s Guide Book to | Markby (Rev. J.). The Man Christ Jesus, 
sort Noted ) iendton, Crown 8vo. cloth. 9s. 6d. Rivington. 
Bakewell (Mrs.). The Mother’s Practical | Meuke (T.). Orbis Antiqui Descriptio. 18 Subse 
Guide. Fourth edition. 12mo. cloth. 3s. 6d. Maps. 8vo. half-bound. 5s. Triibner. a 
Snow. - Moss Le Heaven. Crown 8yo. morocco. 9s. Certifico 
HH F.). Grammato hy. A Manual o oulston. i ; 
ee ko the Alphabets of Ancient and | Muller (W. A.). Elements of Chemistry. delay. 
Modern Languages. From the German. Second edition. Part II. £1. Parker, = 
Royal 8vo. 7s. 6d. Triibner. Son, & Bourn, , 
Burt (J. H.). William and Rachel Russell: a | Mordacque (Rev. L. H.). History of the 
Tragedy, translated by. 3s.6d. Tribner. Names, Men, Places, &e. From the French 
Browning (Ernest). e Practice and Pro- of E. Salverte, Vol. I. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 
cedure of the Court for Divorce and Matri- J.R. Smith. — Mad | 
monial Causes. 8s. Butterworth. Murphy’s Classical and Historical School R® 
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man. 7s. 6d. Triibner. aan R 
Catlin (G.). The Breath of Life; or, Mal- Pennell (Cholmondeley). How to Spin for TAN’S ] 
Respiration. S8vo. boards. 2s. 6d. Triibner. Pike. 1s. Harrison. ces The Mus 
Calthorpe (Rev. G.). The Temptation of | Power (Rev. P. B.). The “I Wills _ of Miss Sus 
Christ, and other Sermons. 5s. Wer- Christ. Crown 8vo. cloth. 5s. Wertheim. Honey, . 
theim. Punch, Vol. XLI. Cloth. 8s. 6d. Bradbury Dessck, 
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sions United. Crown 8vo. cloth. 1s. 6d. | Selections of Poetry. Crown 8vo. cloth. 6s. eden 
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LIST OF MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Mowypay. , 


1. *“Nar- 

i ition to the Andaman Isla 

By F. Soest M.D. 2. ‘*On the Trade of the a 
Archipelago, with New Guinea and its Islands. By 

allace. 


Wi 
7} P.M. 
EDICAL—324, George-street, Hanover-square, ot : 
™ Special General Meeting. Papers to be -* On Des 
quamative Gastritis in Scariatina.” By Dr. 8. enwick. 
TvEspaY. 


i t 

HNOLOGICAL—4, St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-square, & 

* P.M. Cg ya entition of the Andaman 
ders.”’ rofessor Owen. 

rege dl .street Westmins- 


CIVI NGINEERS—25, Great Georg . 
ane ane 1. Address on taking the Chair by the 


i awkshaw, C.E. 2. Renewed Discussion 
a ag ee paper, “ On the Discharge from 
Underdrainage, &c.” 
MEDICAL AND CHIRURGICAL—353, Berners-street, Ox- 
ford-street, at 8} P.M. 
SYRO-EGYPTIAN—22, Hart-street, Bloomsbury-square, at 
7} P.M. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCTIETY—11, Hanover-square, at 9 P.M: 
“On the Aye-Aye of Madagascar.” By Professor Owen. 


WEDNESDAY. 


YLOGICAL SOCIBTY—25, Great George-street, 
ers at 7 p.m. ‘Some Account of the Pressure of 
the Wind at Greenwich in Strong W inds and Gales from 


184] to 1860.” By J. Glaisher, F.X.S. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS—John-street, Adelphi, at 8p.u. “ Com- 


ees of the Year 1851 with the Year 1361.” By Blanchard 


errold. 
rAL—* the Development of Striped Muscle in Man, 
rn a8 Birds.” By J. L. Clarke.—‘‘ On the General 
Forms of the Symmetrical Properties of Plane Triangles.’’ 
By T. Dobson.—‘‘ On the Influence of Temperature on the 
Electric Conducting Power of the Metals.” By A. Mat- 

thiessen. 

THURSDAY. 


ROYAL—Burlington House, at 8 P.M. 


CHEMICAL—Burlington House, at 8 p.m. 1. “‘On the Simulta- 
neous Variations of Hippurie and Urie Acids in healthy 
Urine,” by Dr. Bence Jones. 2. ‘‘On the Solubility of Sul- 

hurate of Lead in Hydrochloric and Nitric Acids,” by G. F. 
Rodwell. 3. ‘*On a new mode of affecting Chlorine Substi- 
tutions,” by Dr, H. Miller, 


LINNZAN ~ Burlington House, at 8 p.m. 1. ‘‘On Welwitschia 
Mirabilis,’ by Dr. Hooker, 2. ‘‘On Inocarpus,’’ by Mr. 
Bentham. 3. ‘*On Alge, collected by Dr. Lyall, R.N., at 


Vancouver's Island, &c.,” by Dr, Harvey. 
ANTIQUARIES—Somerset House, at 84 P.M. 
NUMISMATIC—13, Gate-street, Lincon’s-inn-Fields, at 7 p.m. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION—Albemarle-street, at 8 p.m. ‘ On 
the Transmission of Heat through Gases,” by Professor 
Tyndall. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 











Subscribers who have not already sent in their 
Certificates will oblige us by doing so without further 


delay. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT 
GARDEN.—Under the Management of Miss LOUISA 
PYNE and Mr. W. HARRISON. BALFE’S greatest success. 
The New Grand Opera, and the new Pantomime, introducing 
the most gorgeous Transformation Scene ever witnessed ; repre- 
sented upon the same evening, and forming the most attractive 
combination of amusements in London. On Monday, and 
eee the week, will be presented the new and original 
Grand Romantic Opera, in Three Acts, entitled THE PURI- 
TAN’S DAUGHTER. The Libretto by J. V. Bridgeman. 
The Music by M. W. Balfe. Supported i. Miss Louisa Pyne, 
Miss Susan trues Mr. Santley, Mr. H. Corri, Mr. George 
Honey, Mr. Patey, Mr. A. St. Albyn, Mr. T. Distin, Mr. E. 
Dussek, Mr. C. Lyall, and Mr, W. Harrison. Conductor, 
Mr. ALFRED MELLON. After which (written expressly by 
J. M. Morton, Esq.), the Grand Comic Christmas Pantomime, 
entitled HARLEQUIN GULLIVER. 
The New Splendid Scenery, including the Great Transforma- 
tion Scene, invented and painted by Mr. W. Callcott. 

Gulliver, Mr. W. H. Pa ne; Principal Danseuse, Madlle. 
Lamoureux, supported by the Ladies of the Corps de Ballet. 
The Harlequinade sustained by the eminent Pantomiiists, 
Messrs. H. Payne, F. Payne, H. Lauri, E. Lauri, 8. Lauri, and 
Miss Jenny Lauri. 

Commence at Seven. The performance terminates before 
Twelve. Morning Performance every WETYNESDAY. Com- 
mence at Two. Children under 12 years of age, Half-price. 

An early application for p:aces is desirable, at the Box-oflice, 
— is open daily from Ten till Five. Places booked without 

ge. 





OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT 
7 GARDEN.—GRAND MORNING PERFORMANCE 
. the Great Pantomime of the Season, and the most Gorgeous 
ransformation Seene ever produced, EVERY WEDNESDAY, 
commencing at Two o'clock. Carriages to be in attendance at 
our, Children under Twelve years of age, half-price. No 
extra charge for Booking Places. 











HEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. — 
Miss JANE COOMBS having been received with great 
enthusiasm on her first appearance in England, will appear 
on MONDAY and TUESDAY, as Mrs. HALLER, in the 
STRANGER, and during the rest of the week as JULIANA, 
i the HONEYMOON. Mr. Buckstone, Mr. Chippendale, 
r. Compton, Mr. Howe, Mr. Rogers, Mr. Clark, Miss 





Uiiver, &e., will also appear; after which, every evening, the 
ANTOMIME of LITTLE MiSS MUFFET AND LITTLE 
BOY BLUE. | 


MR. JOHN PARRY, give their ‘‘POPULAR EN- 
T AINMENT” EVERY EVENING (ex Saturday), at 
Eight; THURSDAY and SATURDA RNINGS, at 
Three, at the ROYAL GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, 
REGENT STREET. Unreserved Seats, 1s., 2s.; Stalls, 3s. ; 
Stall chairs, 5s., secured in advance, without charge, at the 

and at Cramer, Beale, and Wood's, 201, Regent- 
street. MRS. GERMAN REED as D By ee | 
“Mamma wen't bring me out). Mr. JOHN PAR wi 
relate musically the vicissitudes of a ‘‘ COLLEEN BAWN.”’ 
Mr. MARK LEMON “ABOUT LONDON,” MONDAY, 
WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY MORNINGS, at Three o'clock ; 
SATURDAY EVENING at Hight. Stalls secured in advance 


M+ and MRS. GERMAN REED, with 
ERT 


"at the Gallery. 





LYTECHNIC.—Every Morning and Evening 


at 4.and 9.-The highly successful Comic Optical Panto- 
mime of Harlequin and Mother Goose; or, the Golden Egg, 
revival of the late J Grimaldi’s most favourite piece ; 


ay 
in order that full effect may given to the pantomimic tricks, 
Mr. Childe has been engaged with his Phantasmagoria Appa- 
ratus. Mr. G. A. Cooper will enact the ‘‘chorus”’ for the 
pantomimic characters, and sing various comic songs. Beautiful 
series of Photographs, by Mr. England, artist of the London 
Stereoscopic Com , of ** Scenes in America.”’ Professor 
Logrenia’s Magical Wonders and Mysterious Transformations, 
the Wonderful Performing Russian Cat, Learned Canary Birds, 
and White Mice. Seven other Lectures and Entertainments, 








and Grand Juvenile Day, Thursday morning and evening, the 
16th January, and third —- distribution of Toys, Knives, 
Cannons, &e., from the Christmas Tree. 

OSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION AND 


DISEASES OF THE CHEST, BROMPTON, 8.W. 

One eighth of the entire mortality of the country ensues 
from diseases of the chest. This fact accounts for the vast 
number of sick persons seeking the benefits of this special 

rity, particularly in the winter months, when cold, want, 
and miserable homes aggravate their sufferings. To turn them 
away would be cruel; to keep all the wards. open money is 
required. 

Donations and subscriptions will be thankfully received by 
Messrs. Williams, Deacon, & Co., 20, Birchin-lane; also by 
the other leading Bankers; and at the Hospital. 

PHILIP ROSE, Hon. Sec. 
HENRY DOBBIN, Sec. 





OYAL FREE HOSPITAL, Gray’s-inn-road. 
Notwithstanding the liberal support which the Com- 
mittee continue to receive from the public, the large increase 
of destitute sick at this inclement season of the year occasions 
a frequent exhaustion of the current resources of the Charity. 
The Weekly Board invite benevolent persons to make a per- 
sonal visit of inspection as to the mode in which the several 
—— of the Charity are conducted. 
ontributions are earnestly solicited, and are received by the 
Treasurer, Edward Masterman, Esq., Nicholas-lane; also by 
Messrs. Coutts & Co., Drummond & Co., Herries & Co., 
Ransom & Co., Prescott, Grote, & Co., Smith, Payne, & Co., 
Glyn & Co., Jones Loyd & Co., Barclay & Co., Denison & Co., 
Williams, Deacon, & Co., Overend, Gureny, & Co., Nisbet & 
Co., Berners-street; J. Barned & Co., Liverpool; and at the 
Hospital. 
J. B. OWEN, M.A., Chairman of the Weekly Board. 





VENING LECTURES ON GEOLOGY 
at the GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF MINES, Jermyn- 
street.—Mr. A. GEIKIE, F.R.S.E., F.G.S., will commence a 
course of TEN LECTURES on the First Principles of Geology 
on TUESDAY, the 14th JANUARY, at eight o'clock, to be 
continued on each succeeding Friday and Tuesday evening at 
the same hour. Tickets for the whole course, price 5s8., may be 
had at the Museum of Practical Geology. 


| hapa ART UNION.—Third Season, 1861-2. 

—Ten guineas for one guinea. Two of the choicest 
victures of the immortal Turner, and two magnificent subjects 
o Sir E. Landseer, engraved by the most celebrated engravers 
of the day, are given (the set of four) to subscribers for one 
guinea, now delivering. Prospectuses on application. Agents 
wanted in the provinces.—J.T.JERRARD’S Fine Art Gallery, 
163, Fenchurch-street, E.C. 





NITY FIRE INSURANCEASSOCIATION 
Unity-buildings, 8, Cannon-street, City. 
Income from fire premiums in 1860...... £70,656 16 0 
Every description of risks insured at tariff rates. 
CORNELIUS WALFORD, Manager. 


NITY GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCLATION, Unity-buildings, 8, Cannon-street, City. 
Income from life premiums in 1860...... £24,309 8 9 
Loans granted. Good bonuses. Moderate premiums, 
CORNELIUS WALFORD, Manager. 








WATERLOO LIFE ASSURAN CK COMPANY. 
HIS COMPANY OFFERS THE SECURITY 


of a Capital of £400,000, Thelast Bonus was in 1859, the 
next valuation will be in 1864. ; 
Claims within the days of Grace paid by this Company. 
IMMEDIATE AND DEFERRED ANNUITIES AND ENDOWMENTS. 


New Premium Income for the year 1861, £9,173. 12s. 

Policies granted against ACCLDEN'1S or DISEASE totally 
dizabling the Assured, for a small extra premium, 

Paid-up Policies grauted after five Annual Payments. 

Half Credit Premium system for five years. 

Forms on application to the Orrick, 355, Strand, London. 


CCIDENTS ARE UNAVOIDABLE!! 

Every one should therefore Provide against them. 

The RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 

grant Policies fur sums from £100 to £1,000, Assuring against 

Accidents of all kinds. An Annual payment of £3, secures 

£1,000 in case of Death by Accident, or a Weekly Allowance 
of £6 to the Assured while laid up by Injury. 

Apply fur Forms of Proposal, or any information, to the 
Provincial Agents, the Booking Clerks at the Railway Stations, 
or to the Head Office, 64, Cornhill, London, E.C. £102,817 
have been paid by this Company as compensation for Fifty-six 
fatal cases, and 5,041 cases of personal injury. 

The Sole Company privileged to issue Railway Journey 
Insurance Tickets, costing 1d., 2d., or 3d., at all the principal 
Stations. 

EMPOWERED BY Spectat Act or ParRLsameEnNt, 1849. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





64, Cornhill, E.C. 





OVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 48, St. James’s-street, London, 8.W. 


The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot, 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. 


? Diaectors. 
Chairman—The Lord Arthur Lennox. 
aa mety Seeirmen— Ole James Carmichael, Bart. 
T. M.B Baterd, Rey 
Lieut.-Col. Bathurst. 

John Gardiner, Esq. 
J. W. Huddleston, isq., Qc. 
Charles Osborne, Esq. 


BanxkeERs. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart., & Co. 


Founded in 1845. 


To ample security, this Office adds the advantages of mode- 
rate rates and liberal management. 

The Bonuses hitherto declared have been unusually large, 
and amount in some cases to a return of four-fifths of the 
premium paid. 

No charges are made beyond the premium. 

Medical Fees are paid by the Office, in connection with 
Policies effected with the Company. 

For those who desire to provide for themselves in old age, 
sums may be assured able on attaining a given age, as 50, 
55, or 60, or at death, if it oecur previously. 

ENDOWMENTS FOR CHILDREN are made payable on attainin 
the ages of 14, 18, or 21, so as to meet the demands whic 
education or settlement in life may create. By the payment of 
a slightly increased rate, the premiums are returned in the 
event of previeus death, 

Every information will be readily afforded on application to 
the Secretary or Agents. 

EXTRACT FROM DIRECTORS’ REPORT, MAY, 1861. 

**The Directors are enabled, in rendering their Annual 
Account, to announce that the year 1860 exhibited a continu- 
ance of the same healthy advance on which they last year had 
to congratulate the Proprietors, and so far as can be foreseen, 
presents the elements of future prosperity. 

** Proposals for the Assurance of £254,033 were made to the 
Office during the past year, of which amount £167,259 were 
assured, ucing in New Premiums, £5,619. 0s. 8d. The 
Income of the Office on the 3ist December last had reached 
£46,562. 9s., being an increase over 1859 of £9,700. 

‘The Accounts, having reference to the last three yeara, 
show that the Cash Assets have exceeded the liabilities in a 
gradually increasing ratio, thus :— 

In 1858 the Excess was £8,269 7 4 
1859 =i - 12,086 9 11 
1860 - 0» 18,557 0 6 

** Tt will be seen that the amount added to the Funds of the 
Company during the past year shows a surplus of a very satis- 
factory character, notwithstanding the payment of £14,154. 14s. 
5d, for claims consequent on the Death of Members. 

** Since the Directors last had the pleasure of meeting the 
Proprietors, the Royal Assent has been given to a Special Act 
of Parliament, conferring additional powers on the Company. 

** As the close of the present year will bring us to the period 

rescribed for the Valuation of the Business, with a view to the 
declaration of a Bonus, the Directors very earnestly invite the 
co-operation of the Proprietors, and all others connected with, 
or interested in the Office, to assist their efforts in making the 

resent the most successful year of the Company's existence, 
in order that, individually and collectively, all interests may be 


advanced,”’ 
HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 


~~ 


HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY (established A.D. 18384), 39, King-street, 
Cheapside, E.C., London.—The friends of the Society, and the 
general public, are respectfully advised that any assurances 
effected within wd vere year, will have the advautage of one 


year in every annual Bonus. 
CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 











_ —e — 


EOLOGY and MINERALOG Y.— 

ELEMENTARY COLLECTION, to facilitate the 

study of this interesting Science, can be had, from Two Guineas 

to One Hundred, also Single . of J. TENNANT, 

149, Strand, London, W.C. r. Tennant gives Practical 
Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 





——$——  - — 7 


Dg re for the DRAWING-ROOM, 
LIBRARY, &c.—An extensive assortment of ALA- 
BASTER, MARBLE, BRONZE, and DERBYSHIRE SPAR 
ORNAMENTS. Manufactured and Lmported by J. TENNANT, 
149, Strand, London, W.C. 


N ORTLOCK’S CHINA WAREHOUSE 

250, OXFORD-STREET. China Dinner, Dessert, 
Breakfast, and Tea Services, at a great reduction for CASH, in 
consequence of the expiration of the Lease. 


250, OXFORD-STREET, near Hyde Park. 





ee ee ee 





AFETY FOR UMBRELLAS.—By using 
FOOTE’S PATENT STAND, Umpretias cannot be 
either stolen or taken in mistake. They are ornamental and 
occupy but little space. Manufactured by the Wureter & 
Wisow Szewine Macuine Company. Offices, 139, REGENT- 
STREET WEST, LONDON. 
Illustrated prospectus gratis and post free. 





EVOLVING SAFETY SHUTTERS FOR 

PRIVATE HOUSES, defying the burglar toopen them, 

at greatly reduced prices; manufactured in one sheet of steel, 
at 3s. 6d. per foot, super. ; in iron, 3s. per foot. 

The Builder says,—‘' Messrs. Clark & Co., of 15, Gate-street, 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields, have recently introduced a New Self-coil- 
ing Revolving Shutter, for which they have obtained Royal 
Letters Patent, which, in addition to being one-half the ex- 
pense, has the advantage of being remarkably simple, and con- 
sequently less liable to get out ot order. All the complicated 
gearing apparatus is dispensed with; there are neither wheels, 
shafts, callie cords, nor weights to become deranged. 

‘* We are disposed to think they will be largely used, both for 
shop-fronts and private houses. Much of the difficulty tow 
often found in providing shutters for large bow windows may 
be obviated by their use without extra cost.’’ 

Prospectuses, with full-sized sections, sent post free, with 
numerous testimonials. 

CLARK & Co., ENGINEERS, 
15, Gate-street, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, London, 
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IDDELL’'S PATENT SLOW-COMBUS- 
TION COTTAGE BOILER, for Heating Conservatories, 
Halls, Baths, &c., by the circulation of hot water. 
ires no brickwork setting, will keep in action from twelve 
to eighteen hours without attention, at the expense of about 
threepence day; is perfectly safe, ires no additional 

building, and may be seen in operation daily at the 

PATENTEE'S WAREHOUSE, 
155, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 
Price complete, from £3. 10s. 


Tustrated us free, and Estimates prepared for 
erecting Hot Water Apparatus of any magnitude. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


IGHTBROWN COD LIVER OIL 
Prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men through- 
eut _—— as the safest, specdiest, and most effectual 
y for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, 

RHEUMATISM, GOUT, GENERAL DERILITY, DISEASES 

OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 

AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 


Is incomparably superior to every other variety. 








SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., Physician in Ordinary 
to the in Ireland.—‘' I consider Dr. de Jongh’s Light- 
brown Cod Liver Oil to be avery pure oil, not likely to create 
disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great value.” 

Dr. LANKESTER, F.R.S., Superintendent of the Food 
Collection, South Kensington Museum.—‘‘ I deem the Cod 
Liver Oil sold under Dr. de Jongh's guarantee to be preferable 
3 any other kind as regards genuineness and medical 
efficacy.” 


Dr. GRANVILLE, F.R.8., Author of ‘‘The Spas of Ger- 
many.”’—‘' Dr. Granville has found that Dr. de Jongh’s Light- 
Brown Cod Liver Oil produces the desired effect in a shorter 
time than other kinds, and that jt does not cause the nausea 


and indigestion too often conseqhent on the administration of | 


| imitations of his Carte de Visite Portraits. 


the Pale Oil.” 


Da. LAWRANCE, Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha.—‘'I1 invariably prescribe Dr. de Jongh’s 
Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil in preference to any other, feeling 
assured that I am recommending ja genuine article, and not a 
manufactured compound in which the efficacy of this invalu- 
able medicine is destroyed.” 





BARR & SUGDEN, 
SEED MERCHANTS AND FLORISTS, 


12, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 





— 


In the Press, and will be published in a few days (SENT FREE AND Post Parp, on AppiicaTion), Illustrated, 


BARR & SUGDEN’S GUIDE TO THE FLOWER GARDEN, 


Showing how a Rich FLORAL DISPLAY may be maintained from APRIL to NOVEMBER, with a 
Descriptive Priced List of all the best Flower Seeds in cultivation. 


BARR & SUGDEN’S GUIDE TO THE KITCHEN GARDEN, 





Showing How, WHEN, and what things shonld be done to secure a regular Supply of the best Vegetables 


from January to Degember, with a Priced List of Select Vegetable Seeds. 


Style of Gardening, 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 15s. 6d., and 21s. 


ALL FLOWER SEEDS SENT POST PAID. 
COLLECTIONS OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL ANNUAL FLOWER SEEDS, adapted for any 


ALL VEGETABLE SEEDS amounting to 21s., sent carriage paid, to any Railway Station in the Kingdom, 


COLLECTIONS OF THE BEST VEGETABLE SEEDS, suitable for Small, Medium, and Large 
Sized Gardens, 10s. 6d., 15s. 6d., 21s., 30s., 42s., 50s., and 63s. 


BARR & SUGDEN, SEED MERCHANTS, 





12, KING-STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 








Dr. ps Joxon’s Lient-Brows Cop Lrver Ort is sold | 


only in Unrertat Half-pints,, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 46. 9d.; 
Quarts, 9s.; capsuled, and labelled with his stamp and signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONK CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by 


respectable Chemists and Druggists. 


SOLE CONSIGNERES: 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co., 77, Strand, London, W.C. 





Cavtiox.— Beware of Proposed Substitutions, 








NVALIDS ARE RESPECTFULLY RE- 


QUESTED TO READ THE FOLLOWING LETTER. 


High-street, Leicester, Nov. 23, 1861. 
GENTLEMEN,—We have much pleasure in forwarding you 


our unsolicited testimonial to the beneficial effects resulting | 


from taking PARR’S LIFE PILLS. We have many persons 
who are in the habit of regularly parchasing the medicine, 
who, though averse to having their names published, yet bear 
testimony to the good they have derived from their use. One 
gentleman says he used to have a regular sick bout every win- 
ter, but since taking the pills he has hardly known what illness 
is. Another states that he was subject to constant debility, 
but since taking them he has been quite hearty; and certzinly 


his appearance, at any rate, speaks well in favour of the medicine. 
There are many families that make it their only HOUSEHOLD | 


medicine. 
We are, Gentlemen, yours respectfully, 
Winks & Son. 


Sole Proprietors, T. ROBERTS & Co., Crane-court, Fleet- | 


street, London. 
In boxes, price 1s. 1}d., 2s. $d., and in family packets, 11s. each, 


JERFECT HEALTH RESTORED WITH. 
OUT MEDICINE.—Send your address to L. R. BARRY, 





Esq., 77, Regent-street, London, and you will receive free by | 


post, gratis, the Natural Regenerator, which cures, without 
medicine or expense, indigestion (dyspepsia), constipation, 
torpidity of the liver, nausea, epilepsy, paralysis, debility, flatu- 
lency, nervousness, palpitation, cough, asthma, consumption, 

y, distension, diarrhea, dysentery, biliousness, tric 

ers and fevers, sore throats, catarrhs, colds, noises in 
the ears, rheumatism, gout, impurities, eruptions, scrofula, 
hemmorrhoids, irritability, sleeplessness, acidity, phlegm, all 
inflammatory complaints, heartburn, headache, despondency, 
cramps, spasms, sinking fits. 





OUGHS, ASTHMA, AND INCIPIENT 
CONSUMPTION are effectually cured by KEATING'S 
COUGH LOZENGES, which are daily recommended by the 
Faculty—Testimonials from the most eminent of whom may 
be inspected—as the most effectual, safe, speedy, and con- 
venient remedy, for Cough and all Disorders of the Lun 
Chest, and Throat. Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d., Tins, 28. 9d., 4s. * 
and lls. each. Tuomas Keratixne, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 
79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. Retail by all Druggists. : 


Kx EATING’S PALE NEWFOUNDLAND 
COD LIVER OIL. 

Having frequently examined samples of PALE COD LIVER 
OIL, as imported by Mr. Tuomas Kaatina, I can testify that 
it is uniformly of the best and purest quality that can be de- 
sired or obtained, possessing as it does the nutrient properties 
of that valuable medicine in the highest degree, unassociated 
at the same time with any disagreeable and irritating qualities 
resulting from the presence of decayed matter, thus making it 
an exception in respect of purity from many of the oils so 
abundantly advertised. : 


EDWIN PAYNE, M.D., L._RC.P., M.R.C.S., 


Assistant Physician to the Royal General Dispensary, &c., &c. 
September 27th, 1861, 


Seld in Half-pint Bottles, 1s. 6d.; Pints, 2s. 6d.; Quarts, 


4s. 6d. ; or in Five-pint Bottles, 10s. 6d., Imperial Measure, at 
79, St. Paul’sChurchrard, London. er } 








MR. CLAUDET’S CARTES DE VISITE. 


Mr. Ciaupet, Photographer to the Queen, cautions the public that some shops are selling spurious 


Although the imperfection of them is manifest, these counterfeit 


productions are capable of deceiving persons who do not examine the photographs attentively. To prevent 


this deception Mr. Claudet begs leave to observe that all the Cartes de Visite which come from his 
| establishment are stamped with his name on the back. 


107, 


REGENT STREET, 


THREE Doors FROM VIGO STREET, IN THE QUADRANT. 





GUSH AND FERGUSON’S 


CELEBRATED 


CARTES DE VISITE, OR ALBUM PORTRAITS. 
TWENTY-FOUR FOR ONE GUINEA. 


GALLERY, 179, REGENT-STREET, W. 





MOURNING at their Establishment. 


FAMILY MOURNING. 


MESSRS. JAY respectfully announce that GREAT SAVING may be made by PURCHASING 


he Stock of Family Mourning is the largest in Euro 


Mourning Costume of every 


description is kept Ready Made, and can be forwarded in Town or Country at a moment's notice, The most Reasonable 
Prices are charged, and the Wear of every Article guaranteed. 


LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
Nos. 247, 249, and 251, REGENT STREET. 


JAY’S. 





FAMILY MOURNING. 


PETER ROBINSON’S 


FAMILY AND GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE 
| Is now (since its extensive alterations) the LARGEST IN LONDON. Families will effect a great saving by 


most reasonable prices, and the wear of the article is guaranteed. 


DRESSES, MANTLES, BONNETS, and MOURNING COSTUME of every description, is kept 
ready-made, and can be forwarded, in town or country, immediately on receipt of order. 


DRESS-MAKING TO ANY EXTENT ON THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 


PETER ROBINSON’S GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
103 to 108, 


OXFORD STREET, W. 


_ forwarding their orders to THIs ESTABLISHMENT, where the BEST MOURNING may be purchased at tho 





OUGHS, COLDS 


MATISM, &c. are instant! 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 
ordinary eo of this remedy, several unprincipled parties 
induced to vend imitations. 

Chlorodyne except in sealed bottles having the Government a gl 
stamp, with the words ‘‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chiorodyne” | 854 glossy. 


: : : forming the basis of a beautiful he 
engraved thereon. A whole sheet of medical testimonials | 10s. 6a (equal to four small), and 21s. per bottle. 


| Hatton Garden, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
*,* Ask for ‘‘ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.” 


have been 


accompany each bottle. 


Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell- 


street, Bloomsbury, London. 


Price in bottles, 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d., carriage free. 


CONSUMPTION, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, RHEU- 
relieved by Dr. J. COLLIS 
In consequence of the extra- 


Never purchase 


HAIR RESTORED, PRESERVED, IMPROVED, AND 
BEAUTIFIED, BY THE USE OF 


OWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL— 


This elegant and fragrant Oil prevents hair from 
falling off or turning grey, strengthens weak hair, cleanses it 
from scurf and dandriff, and makes it beautifully soft, pliable, 
For children it is ially 
of hair. Price 3s. 6d., 78. 


recommended, 3° 


Sold at 20, 


ee 








INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 

has been, during twenty-five 

tioned by the medical profession, an 
the public, as the best remed 


heartburn, headac 


uniform stren 
Bond-street, 


i throughout the world. 


he, gout, an 


ears, emphatically sanc- 
unive 
for acidity of the stomach, 
indigestion, and as a mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, more especially for ladies 
and children. It is prepared, in a state of perfect purity and 
, only by DINNEFORD & CO., 172, New 
ndon; and sold by all respectable Chemists 


Improving, Beautifying, and 
@ blooming and c 
remove Tan, Sunburn, 


accepted by 


dryness, 


and continue so 





cine Vendors and Perfumers. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION!!! 


ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER 
FLOWERS is strongly recommended for Softening, 
Poseeeting the Skin, and giving 1 

ing appearance. It will completel 

ess, &c., and, by its Balsamic 80 
Healing qualities, render the skin soft, pliable, and free from 
c., Clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption, 
and by continuing its use only a short time, the skin will become 
and smooth, and the complexion perfectly 
| clear and besutiful.—Sold in Bettles, price 2s, 9d., by all Medi 
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MIN A TION.—Boxes of Colours and 
] ee htt Outlines ; Laing’s Manual on the subject, and 
every requisite. 
WINSOR & NEWTON, 38, Rathbone-place, London. 


W HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT! 
is a thought often occurring to literary men, —_ 
characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An — “ 
diate answer to the inguiry may be obtained. A Src nd 
Boox or TyPxs, and information for authors, sent on app 
tion, by 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON. 


OLLARD AND COLLARD'S NEW 

WEST-END ESTABLISHMENT, 16,GROS R- 
STREET, BOND-STREET, where commanisations ore. 

be addressed. PIANOFORTES of all Classes for Sale and Hire. 


—City Branch, 26, Cheapside, E.C. 
CHOICE PORT OF 1858 VINTAGE—THE COMET YEAR. 
EDGES & BUTLER have imported a large 


i f this valuable Wine, respectin which it is 
the senteal opinion that it will equal the celebrated comet year 
of 1811. It is increasin in value, and the time must soon 
arrive when Port of this istinguished vintage will be at double 
its present price. Messrs. Hedges & Butler are now offering 
it et 36s., 42s., and 49s. per dozen. 

d Claret, with considerable flavour 
bani. 5 24s. and 308. per dos. 
erior Claret ..... eae 36s. 42s. 48s. - - " 

















Su 

Good Dinner Sherry 

Superior Pale, Golden, or Brown 
oh rry 26s. 428. 48s. ,, 


e . 
rt, from first-class Shippers, 36s. 42s. 43s. 60s. 4, 
Frock os Moselle ... 308. 36s. 48s. 60s. to 120s. pa 
Sparkling ditto 60s. 668. 788. 5 
Sparkling Champagne ... 428. 485. 60s. 663. 788. 4, 


‘ne old Sack, rare White Port, Imperial Tokay, Malmsey 
try Constantia, Vermuth, and other rare Wines. ’ 


Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s, and 72s. per dozen. 


ipt of a Pust-office Order or reference, any quantity 
an List of all other Wines, will be forwarde d neue 


distly bY HEDGES & BUTLER, 
London, 155, Regent-Street, W., 
Brighton, 30, King’s-road, 
(Originally established A.D. 1667.) 





EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. — 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY of 
Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to 
the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those that 
have tended to make his establishment the most distinguished 
in this country. 


12s. 6d. to£20 Os. each. 

Shower Baths, from 8s. (Cd. to £6 Os. each, 

Lamps (Moderateur), from 6s. 0d. to £7 7s. each. 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 

Pule Colza Oil 4s. per gallon. 


ISH COVERS AND HOT WATER 


DISHES in every material, in great variety, and of 
the newest and most recherché patterns are on show, at 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S. Tin dish covers, 7s. 6d. the set of 
six; block tin, 12s. 3d. to 35s. 6d. the set of six; elegant 
modern patterns, 39s. 9d. to 69s. the set; Britannia metal, 
with or without silver _— handles, £3 11s. to £6 8s. the set 
of five; electro-plated, £9 to £21 the set of four; block tin 
hot-water dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s. to 30s.; Britannia 
metal, 22s. to 77s.; electro-plated on nickel, full size, £9. 


ILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 
5) Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and 
Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish 
Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, 
and Kettles,Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, 
Iron & Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom and Cabinet 
Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty 
large Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 14, 2,3, and 4, 
Newman-street; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, Newman- 
mews, London. 


Bedsteads, from 


ADOPTED BY THE GOVERNMENTS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, SPAIN, DENMARK, BRAZIL, RUSSIA, &c. 


PAston’s PATENT BOILER FLUID, for 

the Removal and Prevention of INCRUSTATION in 
STEAM BOILERS, Land, Marine, Locomotive, and Station- 
ary. Testimonials and particulars forwarded on application to 
P. 8S. EASTON and G. SPRINGFIELD, Patentees and Sole 
Manufacturers, 37, 38, and 39, Wap ing Wall, E., London; or 
of their Agents in the Principal Slanuisebasinn and Seaport 
Towns of Great Britain and Ireland. 





AGENTS IN Great Britain :— 


F. } Huddersfield—Mr.H.Greaves. 
Hull—Messre. 4 L. Fleming 
& Co. 
Leeds—Mr. J. P. C. West- 
wood. 
Leicester—Mr. Benj. Pochin, 
Adam |; Liverpool—Mr. J. McInnes. 
ixon. | Manchester—Messrs. Morris 
Chester—Mr. W. A. Rowland. | and Sutton. 
Devonport—Mr. Corn. Boolds. | Newcastle-on-Tyne—Mr.T.N,. 
Dublin—Mr, W. Fitt. Cathrall. 
Dundee—Mr. R. J. Niven. Nottingham— Mr. G. OD. 
Frome—Mr. W. B. Harvey. Hughes. 
Porest of Dean—Mr.T. Nichol- | Oldbury—Mr. C. Tonge. 
_Son, Lydney. Southampton—Mr. Jos. Clark. 
Glasgow—Mr. W. Mutrie. Southsea—Mr. T. Chees- 
Grantham—Messrs. Hornsby | man. 
and Son. | Wakefield—Mr. T. Whitta- 
Hartlepool—_Mr, W. Talbot | ker. 
Cheesman, 


Aberdeen—Mr. 
Wood. 

Ashton-under-Lyne—Mr. s. 
G. Fielden. 

wouter. W. T. Matier, 


James 


Birmngham — Mr. 


ForEIGN :— 


Brazil—Messrs. Miers, Bros., 
and Maylor, Rio Janeiro. lander, the Hague. 

Belgium — Messrs. Breuls, | South Russia—Mr. William 
Bros., Antwerp. | Baxter, Nicolaeff. 
emerara—Mr. W. Vaughan, | South Australia—Mr, W., Is- 
Georgetown, | bister, Adelaide, 


Holland—Mr. Joseph Cour. | 





i 


A T BOOKS made of the old-fashioned 


hand-made papers, ruled various patterns, on the shortest 
notice, suitable for bankers, merchants, and public companies. 


ETTER-PRESS, COPPER-PLATE, and 
LITHOGRAPHIC WORK, of every description, exe- 
euted with the greatest despatch and economy. 


OTE PAPERS EMBOSSED. CREST, 
CORONET, and INITIALS, in every variety of colour, 
or stamped plain, free of charge. 








Complete in Three Parts, Second Edition, with numerous 
Illustrations, £2. 10s. 6d., 


LEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY, 
THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL. By WittasM 


ALLEN Mitier, M.D., F.R.S. f i i 
Seiten teed: R.8., Professor of Chemistry, King’s 


Part I.—CHEMICAL PHYSICS. 10s. 6d. 

» IIL—INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 20s. 

»» III.—ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 20s. 
London: Parxrr, Sox, & Bovey, West Strand. 





ibaa DRAWING, TRACING, and 
INDIA PAPERS. 


OLICITORS’ DRAFTS, BRIEFS, and every 
requisite for the Office. 


LL kinds of STATIONERY, CABINETS 
STUDENTS’ CASES, TRAVELLING DESKS an 
BAGS. Library and Office INKSTANDS. 


Ve BOOKS in great variety. 














| Ad spel BRANCH CONDUCTED ON 


the premises, thereby insuring strict economy and 
despatch. 





ARD-PLATES ENGRAVED ANY STYLE, 
2s. 





50 BEST CARDS PRINTED FROM PLATE, 
8. 





a MOROCCO CARD CASE, 1s. 


1.000 BUSINESS ENVELOPES, 3s, 
b] 





1,000 EMBOSSED ENVELOPES, 3s. 6d. 
,] 


FEStMATES GIVEN FOR LARGE OR 


small orders. 


FREDERICK ARNOLD, 
Manufacturing Stationer, &c., 86, Fleet Street. 











WER & Co.”s MUSICAL LIBRARY.—the 


largest establishment of its kind in the world—is now 
OPEN to subscribers. London subscribers receive two guineas’ 
worth of music, to be exchanged twice a week ; country sub- 
scribers, four guineas, to be exchanged twice a month; annual 
subscription, two guineas. Each subscriber will be presented 
with one guinea’s worth of music. Prospectuses gratis.—Ewer 
and Co., 87, Regent-street, London. 





HRISTMAS BELLS—“ Christ came to Earth 


upon this Day.” Song by Gapr, the words by Jonn 
OxrnrorD. ‘‘ The sweetest Christmas Song we ever heard,’’— 
Review. Sent free for 15 stamps. Ewer & Co.’s library, 87, 
Regent-street, London. , 





OBERT COCKS & C0O.’s LIST of 
A NEW MUSIC. 

GOD BLESS OUR WIDOWED QUEEN. A National 
Prayer. Words by Passmore. Music by W. T. Wricuton. 
Appropriately Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 

IN MEMORIAM-—His late R.H. the Prince Consort. Elegy 
for Piano. By Briytgy Ricnarps. With appropriate Illus- 
tration. 3s. 

DEAD MARCH IN SAUL (Handel). Arranged for Piano. 
By G. F. West. (No. 9, Second Series of Gems from the 
Great Masters.) 3s. 

IS THERE SORROW IN YOUR BREAST ? Sacred Song. 
By W. T. Wrienton. Poetry by L. M. Thornton. Dedicated 
to the Right Hon. and the Right Rev. Lord Bishop of Lon- 
don. 2s. 

ROBERT COCKS & CO.’S New Drawing-room PIANO- 
FORTE, £35. 

N.B.—Pianofortes for hire from 10s. a month and upwards. 
Copious Lists of Musical Presents Gratis and Post-free. 
London: Ropertr Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street, 

Regent-street, W. 
F[HE QUEEN'S CONCERT 
HANOVER-SQUARE., 

Mr. COCKS begs to inform those Ladies and Gentlemen 
who propose giving Concerts, Balls, Lectures, or other Enter- 
tainments, that these celebrated Rooms will be READY for 
USE the FIRST WEEK in JANUARY, 1862. 

For particulars apply to Messrs. Ronert Cocks & Co., 
New Burlington-street, Publishers to her Most Gracious 
Majesty the Queen. 


| Saat nak SCHOOL BOOKS, published by 
L. HACHETTE & CO., 18, King William-street, 
Strand. 
Charles XII . 6d, 
Télémaque . 3d. 
Louis XTV. . 6d. 
Noel and Chapsal’s French Grammar . 6d, 
Exercises . 6d. 
Cesar, with Latin Notes . 6d. 
Horace, with Latin Notes . 6d, 
Virgil, with Latin Notes . Od, 
Chapsal’s Models of French Literature, Prose 3s. 
— The Same, Poetry 3s. 0d. 
La Fontaine’s Fables . 6d, 
All strongly bound in boards. 
f Hachette’s Educational Catalogue. 
Catalogue of General French Literature. 
supplied Catalogue alphabetically arranged with Authors’ 
by post on names and their several works. ; 
receipt of | List of Hachette’s Greek and Latin Classics. 
a postage List of Hachette’s French Railway Library. 
stamp. 





ROOMS, 








Catalogues 


German List. ' 
. Catalogue of School Drawing Materials. 








This day, Fifth Edition, o's 
ey USTIN MARTYR, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Ricnarp Cugenevix Trencn, 
By the same Author, 
POEMS FROM EASTERN SOURCES. GENO. 
VEVA, and other Poems. Second Edition. 5s. 6d. 
ELEGIAC POEMS. Third Edition. 2s. 6d. 


London: Parker, Son, & Bovey, West Strand. 





Foolscap 8vo., price 5s., 
N ARTHA BROWN, THE HEIRESS. 
A TALE. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Dorothy.” 
London: Parker, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 





i, 


This day, post 8vo., price 10s. 6d., 


THE YOUNG STEPMOTHER; 
or, A CHRONICLE OF MISTAKES. By the Author 
of ‘ The Heir of Redcliffe.” 


London: Parker, Son, & Bovry, West Strand. 


a - ——— 


This Day, 8vo., 9s., 
N THE STUDY OF CHARACTER, 
INCLUDING AN ESTIMATE OF PHRENOLOGY, 
By ALEXANDER Baty, Professor of Logic in Aberdeen. 
London: Parker, Son, & Bovrn, West Strand. 


—————es 


This Day, 8vo., 


HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN 


~ 
ENGLAND. 
By Henry Tuomas Buckie. 


Vol. I.—England and France. Third Edition. 
Vol. Il.—Spain and Scotland. 16s. 


London: Parker, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 


————— ————— sy 


£1. 1s. 





Just out, price 1s., 
USTRIA AND HER POSITION WITH 
REGARD TO HUNGARY AND EUROPE, 
An Address to the English Press. 
By the Author of ‘ Civilization in Hungary.” 
London: Trusngr & Co., 60, Paternoster-row, 


Just published, handsomely bound, price 10s. 6d., 


HE HALLOWED SPOTS OF ANCIENT 
LONDON. By Exviza Mereyarp (Silverpen). Engrav- 
ings by C. W. Sheeres. 


A few copies will be issued at One Guinea, printed on toned 
plate paper, and elegantly bound for presentation, 


E. Marvtporovau & Co., Ave Maria-lane, E.C. 


Just published, One Shilling, 
HE LAW: A BRIEF. Dedicated by 
permission to the * Devil’s Own.” 
London: W. Kent & Co., Paternoster-row. 


——————» 


ANSWERS TO ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. 

Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo., price 8s. 6d. cloth, 
EVEN ANSWERS TO THE SEVEN 
ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. 

By Jounx Nasu Grirrvix, M.A, Trin. Coll., Dublin; for- 
merly Senior Moderator and University Gold Medallist in 
Mathematics and Physics; and Moderator and Medallist in 
Ethics and Logic; Incumbent of St. Mary’s, Spring Grove. 
With Introduction by the Right Hon. J. Napier, late Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland. 

London: Lonaman, Green, & Co., 14, Ludgate-hill. 


DR. HUNT’S NEW WORK ON IMPEDIMENTS 
OF SPEECH. 
Recently published, Post 8vo., price 2s. 6d., post free, 


QO* STAMMERING AND STUTTERING: 
THEIR NATURE AND TREATMENT. 


By James Hunt, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.S.L., &e. 


“Dr. Hunt treats his subject in a masterly afd compendious 
manner. His remarks on the history, nature, and cure of 
stammering and stuttering are sound, comprehensive, interest- 
ing, and of important practical value. To all interested in the 
matter of which it treats, we can most unhesitatingly recom- 
mend this volume.’’—Edinburgh Medical Journal. 


Also by the same author, price 7s. 6d., 


A MANUAL OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE 
AND SPEECH, applied to the art of Public Speaking. 


London: Lonecuan, Green, Loneman, & Ropers. 


Just published, 5th Edition, price 2s. 6d., free by post 32 
Stamps, 

ISEASES OF THE SKIN; 
a Guide to their Treatment and Prevention, illustrated 

by cases. By THomas Huyt, F.R.C.8., Surgeon to the 

Western Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin, 21a, Charlotte. 

street, Fitzroy-square. This new Edition contains a Chapcer 

on the Turkish Bath. 


‘* Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incura- 
ble class to the curable.—Lancet. 


London: T. Ricuarps, 37, Great Queen-street. 
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HE RESTORATION QUESTION.—COL- 
LEGE at HARLOW. .—THE BUILDER of THIS DAY, 

44., contains Fine View and Plan of St. Mary's College, 
arlow Mr. Scott on Restoration — The Preservation of 
Ancient Remains—The Puilding for the Exhibition—Improved 
Lighting in Towns Typhoid Fever—Churches—Memorial of 
the Prince Consort —Statue of Wedgwood Spitalfields Market 
—Notes on Fireclay—Caution to Extravagant Claimants— 
News from New Zealand School-building News— Provincial 
News —Church building News, Ac.—Office, 1, York-street, 
Covent-garden ; and all Booksellers. 


HE PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 
a Journal of pe ya Seience and Art, contains 
the completest record of the progress of photography, theo- 
retical, practical, and artistic, of any journal in the world. 
It contains original articles, scientific, ical, and elemen- 
tary, by the best writers; reports, criticisms, wrespondence, 
&e., &e. The most widely-circulated photographic journal in 
Great Britain, on the Continent, in the United States, Canada, 
India, Australia, and all the British Colonies.—Every Friday, 
rice Threepence. 
THE YEAR BOOK OF PHOTOGRAPHY for 1862, price 
One Shilling 


Tuomas Pirer, 32, Paternoster-row, London. 





PPPHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXXL, 
will be published NEXT WEEK. 


CONTENTS 
I, Railway Control. 
Il. The Princess Charlotte. 
IIT. Popular Education—the New Code. 
IV. leceland—the Change of Faith, 
V. The late Prince Consort. 
VI. Spain as it is. 
VII. Lord Castlereagh. 
VItl. The American Crisis. 
Jonw Mcrray, Albemarle-street. 





On Wednesday, the 22nd inst., = soe, Part L., price 6d., 

of an entirely new illustrated serial, entitled 
AVERY BOY'S MAGAZINE. Each Part 
will contain 64 pages of well-printed letter-press, in 


addition toa large illustration and numerous woodcuts, and will 
contain articles by the most popular authors of the day. 


London: Rovriteper, Waadne, & RovrLtepar. 


Enlarged to imperial 8vo., 16pp., 


HE LEISURE HOUR, No. 524, for Jan. 9th, 
Price Oxe Penny, contains :-— 

A Life's Secret: a Tale, by an emihent author, illustrated by 
John Gilbert. 

Curiosities of the Post Office. 

A Day at the Observatory, by E. Dunkin, Esq., F.R.A.S., with 
Engravings of the Transit Circle and the Altazimuth, 

Up the Potomac. 

Vittoria Colonna. 

My Adventures inthe Far West, chap. IT., with Map of Oregon 
and California. 


Re.iciovs Tract Society, 56, Paternoster-row; and sold by 
all Booksellers. 


Enlarged to Imperial 8vo., 16pp., 


HE SUNDAY AT HOME, No. 402, for 
Jan. 9th, Price Onze Penny, contains as follows :— 


From Dawn to Dark in Italy: chap. III. Before the Nuncio ; 
chap. IV. The Wayside Cross. 

The Unity of the Bible, by Rey. T. R. Birks, M.A. 

The Last Days of Queen Elizabeth; with Engraving of the 
celebrated painting of Paul Delaroche. 

Puurrr in THE Famity :—The Lord will Provide. 

The Old Man of the Cross Keys. 

Dr. Merle D’Aubigné; chap. IL. At Eisenach, Hamburg, 
Kiel, and Brussels. 

Paces ror tur Youcxna:—The Lost Shilling; or, the Two 
New Years’ Days—Indian Orphans—Bible Questions, 

Raxiciovs Tract Socrery, 56, Paternoster-row; and sold by 

all Booksellers. 


N ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION will be issued with 
the ART-JOURNAL for 1862 (commencing on April 1), each 
part of which will consist of twenty-four illustrated pages, and 
contain about one hundred and twenty engravings. NO EXTRA 
CHARGE will be made for the ART-JOURNAL containin 
such Iustrated Catalogue. Nor will any payment be required 
for the introduction—with Critical and Explanatory Notices— 
of any object of Art engraved. 


THE ART-JOURNAL 


For January, 1862, will contain the first of a Series of Selected 
Pictures, executed in line by eminent engravers, from Works 
by leading British Artists ; also a Line Engraving after Turner ; 
and various Articles, extensively illustrated by Wood Engrav- 
ings of the highest attainable merit. 

London: James 8S. Virtve. 


NHOM'S IRISH ALMANAC AND OFFI- 
CIAL DIRECTORY, for 1862, Nnieteenth annual pub- 
lication, is now ready, price Ss. 6d., or bound with the Draiiv 
Post Orrics Directory, 15s. All the materials of which this 
well known work is composed, are collected from the must 
authentic sources expressly for it. 
LonGcuan, Grernx, & Co., London; A. & C. Brack, Edin- 
burgh; Avex. THom & Sons, Dublin. 


In 8vo., price 5s., 
VXAMINATION OF THE PRINCIPLES 
4 OF THE SCOTO-OXONIAN PHILOSOPHY. 

Part I. 
By M. P. W. Botton. 


Designed to expose the Logical Errors of Hamilton and 
Mansel. 


Cuarmans & Haut, 193, Piccadilly. 





Demy octavo, cloth, price 12s., 


| ULES, FORMUL.Z, AND TABLES, FOR 

the VALUATION of ESTATES, in Possession or Re- 
version, with New Rules and Tables for ascertaining the 
correct market value or fair price to be given for Aunuities, 
Reversions, Advowsons, and Next Presentations, in order to 
secure to the purchaser a certain rate of interest on equitable 
term 

Ry W. Down yc Brogy, F.G.S. 


London: Cuarces & Eowix Layton, 150, Fleet-street. 











ALL THE IMPORTANT ARTICLES FROM THE AMERICAN PRESS, 


es, 


EXPRESSIVE OF OPINION AND FEELING IN AMERICA, 
WILL APPEAR IN 


PUBLIC OPINION 


OF SATURDAY NEXT, JANUARY 11th, 1862. 





PQOo Tess 2. s 


2 lee kB 


HIM, 


A New Serial Story, by Wittiam J. Stewart, author of “ Roughing it with Alick Baillie,” &., was 
commenced in PUBLIC OPINION on Satvurpay, January 4th, and will be continued weekly until completed, 





PUBLIC OPINION is published every Saturday, 3d., unstamped, 


AND IS THE ONLY JOURNAL THAT GIVES ALL SIDES OF EVERY IMPORTANT 
QUESTION, HOME AND FOREIGN. 


In PUBLIC OPINION, the reader, for a trifling sum, and at a small sacrifice of time, obtains such a 
comprehensive selection from the arguments and reasoning adopted by the Press at home and throughout the 


world, as enables him to form a fair and impartial judgment upon all important questions. 


The main object 


of the conductors of this nove! medium of thought is to make it a complete and faithful exponent of all shades 


of opinion on Political, Social, and Commercial subjects; in short, what its name implies—the mirror of 


Pusiic OvInion. 


PUBLIC OPINION may be obtained of all Booksellers and News-agents, or by Post direct 
from the Office, on receipt of payment in advance at the rate of THREEPENCE PER UNSTAMPED 


COPY, for any period of time. 





G. COLE, Publisher, 3, Savoy-street, Strand, W.C. 





This day is published, in Two Volumes, post octavo, price £1. I1s., 


THE HISTORY OF THE OPERA, 


From its Origin in Italy to the present time, with Anecdotes of the most celebrated Composers 
and Vocalists of Europe, 


BY 


SUTHERLAND EDWARDS, 


ESQ, 


AUTHOR OF “ RUSSIANS AT HOME,” &c. 
“The book is a pleasant one.”’—Athenwum, January 4, 1862. 





London: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 7, Leadenhall-street. 





Just published, Fourth Edition, in Two Volumes, octavo, price 26s., 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MISS CORNELIA KNIGHT, 


LADY COMPANION TO THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE OF WALES, 
WITH EXTRACTS FROM HER JOURNALS AND ANECDOTE BOOKS. 


“ Why we should turn to these volumes as among the most interesting of the recent season, will be 
sufficient!y evident as we indicate their contents.”’—Times, Oct. 19. 





London: WM. H. ALLEN & Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. 








BONNYCASTLE’S ALGEBRA. 
12mo. roan, 3s. 6d., 


” INTRODUCTION TO ALGEBRA, 
vs designed for the use of Schools and Colleges. 


By Joun Bonnycastv7x and the Rev. E. C. Tyson, M.A, 
A New Edition, improved by Dr. Rutnerrorp, F.R.A.S. 


London: Wiitt1amM TrGG, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, 
Cheapside. 


MANGNALL’S QUESTIONS, 
Illustrated by John Gilbert, John Harvey, and others. 
12mo. roan, price 4s. 6d., 


| ISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
QUESTIONS, for the use of Young People, &c. 
Edited by the Rev. G. N. Wricer and J. Gry. 
Brought down to the lamented death of the Prince Consort. 


| 


| 
} 
' 


This edition is the only one which contains the portrait of | 


Miss Mangnall, copied by permission of the family. 


London: Witi1amM TeaeG, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, 
Cheapside. 








Feap. 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d., 


otal E LIFE OF NELSON. 
By Rosgrt Sovruey, Esq., LL.D. 


With the Author's last corrections. Illustrated by George 
Cruikshank. With a fac-simile of an autograph letter of Lord 
Nelson, dated from on board the Victory. 

London: Witi1am TeGe, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, 
Cheapside. 


BROOKES'S GENERAL GAZETEER. 

New Edition, Illustrated with Maps, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d., 
{ GENERAL GAZETEER ; or, COMPEN- 
DIOUS GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. Contain- 
ing Descriptions of every Country in the known World, with 
their Towns, People, Natural Productions, &c. The whole 
revised and corrected. With an Appendix, containing the 

Census of the World up to 1861. 


By A. G. Frypray, F.R.G.S. 
London: Witt1am TeGaaG, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, 
Cheapside. 


Just published, price 5s. cloth, 
i> DICKSON’S “ FALLACIES OF THE 
FACULTY.” 
A New Edition, with Addttions. 


Simpkins, Marsuart, & Co., Stationers-court; and at all 
the Libraries. 





NOTICE. 
ETTS’S PUBLICATIONS for MS. Purposes 


are sold by every Bookseller in the Kingdom, and 
embrace— 


LIBRARY CATALOGUES, from 5s. to 45s. 
ANALYTICAL INDICES, from 4s. to 1¢s. 

EXTRACT BOOKS, from 3s. 6d. to 10s. 
HOUSEKEEPERS, Weekly and Annual, from 2s. 

RENT, CELLAR, STABLE, and GAME BOOKS, from 23.64. 
SERMON, PARISH, CHURCH, and other REGISTERS. 


SCIENTIFIC LOG BOOK, for Noting Meteorological 
Data, &c. 


MEDICAL DIARIES, LEDGERS, and VISITING LISTS. 
READING EASELS for INVALIDS, from 21s. 

PRIVATE COPYING MACHINES, from 18s. 
TRAVELLING SECRETARIES, complete, from 30s. 
DIARIES, in above 100 varieties of form, size, and price, 


from 6d. to 14s., combining French with English days of 
week and month. 


Descriptive Catalogues, with Almanack for 1862, gratis. 
Letts, Son, & Co., London, E.C., Stationers and Mapsellers. 





--- ee 


A NEW AND FINAL EDITION OF 
HE PENNY CYCLOPEADIA. 


With a New Supplementary Volume. Illustrated by 
more than Six Thousand Original Engravinys. Thirty Vols. 
bound in Seventeen. Price Five Guineas. 


The CYCLOP_EDIA and the ORIGINAL SUPPLEMENT 
being out of print, the Proprietors, to mect the continu 
demand, have printed a limited edition from the stereotype 
plates of the twenty-nine volumes. The Second Supplement is 
entirely new, and embraces every addition to the sum of human 
knowledge during the last twelve years. The sum of £40,000 
has been expended on authorship and engravings alone. 


Jauus Sanestzr & Co., 36, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 








GUINEA FAMILY BIBLE FOR 10s.— 

.& JOHN FIELD has now ready a handsome Family Bible, 

with Notes, References, 40 Engravings, and 10 Maps, bound in 

antique style, for 10s., published at 21s. A beautiful gift-book, 

only to be had at JOHN FIELD'S Great Bible Warehouse, 
65, Regent’s-quadrant. 


$e ——— 





HREE HUNDRED BIBLE STORIES, with 

nearly 300 Bible Pictures; a pictorial Sunday book for 

the voung, handsomely bound, price 4s. 6d., originally published 

at 12s. Sent post free from FIELD'S Great Bible Warehouse, 

65, “eee aaerat Every family should bave this pretty 
ok. 
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CHARLES READE’S NEW WORK. 





HIGH TH HDITION IN THE UNITED STATES 


AND 


HE CLOISTER A 


FOURTEL BNGLISH HDITION 


OF 


ND THE HEARTH. 


A THRILLING AND TRUE STORY OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 








— 





ERA. 


‘In these very remarkable volumes, Mr. Reade has, in our judgment, produced a work 
uperior to any he has written before, and such a work as only himself could have written,” 


ATHENAUM. 


‘«« The characters are all warm, the descriptions are vivid, the tone of thought, and the turn 
pf speech, consistent and probable. Catherine, the kind-hearted, honest, prejudiced, thrifty 
housewife, with her harsh rind, and tender core, is charming and life-like. Elias, with his 
ternness, silence, and love of justice, is equally good. They look like a pair of portraits by 


ranach,” 
NEW YORK ‘“ WORLD.” 


‘¢ «The Cloister and the Hearth’ is a marvellous series of pictures of the middle ages ; here. 
Flemish study of peasant life, ‘the short and simple annals of the poor,’—there glimpses of 
ourts and camps, and everywhere scenes of the strangest, wildest adventure. As a study of 
ife and manners it will be thought by many to equal the master-piece of Le Sage.” 


MORNING POST. 


“There are no incumbrances of underplot, or counterplot; and in construction, as in 
development, this tale of the middle ages is excellent. Mr. Reade has woven four volumes 
hich must raise him to a rank far above that which his previous popular and powerful works 


had gained him,” 
. OBSERVER. 


*€ Such novels as Mr. Reade’s would do more to instruct us in the history of ancient times 
han all the dry political volumes ever published. This is no common book of fiction, but an 
historical work of deep interest and profound learning, wherein the customs and habits of 
rance, Germany, and Italy are detailed so vividly as to convey a vast amount of information 
n the most readable and pleasing form.” 


MORNING HERALD. 


“The book abounds with the peculiarities and excellencies of ‘It’s Never Too Late to 
fend.’ We think Margaret far the best creation of Mr. Reade’s pen.” 


LITERARY BUDGET. 


“Tn the two great particulars of contrast and harmony, it is not surpassed by anything in 
European fiction, The richness of Scott, and the naturalness of Smollett, are strangely 
hnited,”” 


NEW YORK TIMES. 


“ By a masterly movement of mental retrogression the author seems to have moved his soul 
ut of the present, and wrapped himself in the past. He has given us a panorama of the middle 
Ages, a picture glowing with life and truth” 


MORNING CHRONICLE. 


“<The Cloister and the Hearth’ is in every sense a great work.” 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


‘A book which every one will admit to be extraordinary, and most, we think, will declare 
be delightful.” ; 
. z tful 


GLOBE. 


“ The book is a chronicle to study after perusing it in the fiery haste to which its crowding 
rents urge us,” 


SPECTATOR. 


“ There is a great breadth of human nature, as well as force and pathos, in this historic 
ture,” 


Opinions of the Press iv Great Britain and America. 





SATURDAY REVIEW. 


** The general impression it leaves is that of a very unusual degree of originality, pathos, and 


force. It is full of learning, of pictorial truthfulness, of shrewd reflections, and of happy 
touches,”’ 


e 
| DAILY NEWS. 


** This tale, like all Mr, Reade’s works, exhibits a manly detestation of all that is false and 
unjust, and a strong adthiration of all that is generous and true to Nature.”’ 


NEW YORK HERALD. 


** A story of powerful and absorbing interest, abounding in thrilling incidents and startling 
situations, The characters are real men and women, depicted with a force and pathos which 


shows the author's remarkable insight. The book does equal credit to the head and heart of the 
writer,” 3 


LONDON REVIEW. 


** We look upon this tale, despite many faults, as a work of real genius. 
are of the most trivial kind, its merits are of a high order.” 


Its faults 


LITERARY GAZETTE. 


** ¢ The Cloister and the Hearth’ combines a variety of qualities any one of which is com- 
monly supposed to suffice for the basis of a good novel. It is full of brilliant Rabelaisian wit, 
of acute analysis of human emotion, of romantic narrative, and of veracious historical 
painting.” ° 


LIVERPOOL JOURNAL. 


‘** Mr. Reade’s pages are literally crowded with knowledge of character, wit, humour, pathos, 
and everything that can meke a novel prized,” 


NEW YORK ATLAS. 


‘** A book matchless in the terrible strength of some of its descriptive passages, full of ripe 
historical knowledge, touched upon nearly every page with a painter’s hues, and instinet with 
love, and truth, and faith, and goodness, and that odd wit, which is ful! of pathos and true 
humanity,—all which the world will not soon forget.’’ 


HOME NEWS. 


‘* To say that this novel far surpasses any novel of our time in depth of human sympathy, 
in reality of portraiture, and in an intimate knowledge of the human heart and brain, is the 
least praise we can bestow on it.” 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


‘¢ We shall look in vain, even in the volumes of Sir Walter Scott, for a passage which can 
| rival for its dramatic force the interview between Gerard and Margaret in the fourth volume,”’ 





THE SUN. 


‘¢ A verdict of approval will be pronounced which the dwellers in distant lands, and those 
who at a future period peruse its pages, will ratify.” 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 


‘* We do not know anything in prose fiction more tender and enncbling than Mr, Rea/Je’s 
delineation of the short-lived happiness, the much tribulation, and the final peace other than of 
this world, which mark the lonely history of the parents of Erasmus.” 





TRUBNER & CO. 60, 


PATERNOSTER-ROW. 
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Price 28. 6d. Illustrated by ‘the best Artists. 


THE POPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW, 


QUARTEHRGILY MISCHULANY 


ENTERTAINING AND INSTRUCTIVE 


OF 


ARTICLES ON SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. 


EDITED BY JAMES SAMUELSON, 
AUTHOR OF “THE EARTHWORM AND THE COMMON HOUSE-FLY,” “THE HONEY-BEE,” &c. 





= 





“ Porriar Scrrxce” is an expression of such wide significance, that we deem it advisable 
to explain briefly the nature of the information that our new Periodical is intended to 
disseminate, 

It does not partake of the character of the abstruse ‘‘ Quarterlies,” or the “ Transctions”’ 
of Scientific Societies, nor is it, on the otherhand, framed simply for the amusement of those 
who desire to employ Science as a mere pastime. Its contents are addressed to those 
numerous readers who, without making any pretensions to rank amongst the learned, desire to 
become acquainted with the truths of science; a pursuit which they are frequently deterred 
from following, by the abstruse language in vogue amongst scientific men, orfrom the nature 
of their ordinary avocations being too laborious and engrossing to allow of close study during 
leisure hours. 

In order to meet the requirements of this portion of the community, every available mcans 
will be adopted to procure ‘end publish the latest and most accurate information on all subjects 
of which the Journal treats, and it will be our constant care that such knowledge shall be cou- 
veyed in popular and attractive language, free from obscure or unintelligible verbiage. 

Each number will contain from four to eight systematic, instructive articles (illustrated when 
needful) on subjects connected with some of the following sciences, viz. :— 


ASTRONOMY. | GEOGRAPHY. | MINERALOGY. 
BOTANY. GEOLOGY. PHYSICS. 
CHEMISTRY. METALLURGY. ZOOLOGY, 
ETHNOLOGY. MICROSCOPY. &c. &c., and 


Science applied tothe Arts, Manufactares, Commerce, and Agriculture. 


ED 


Partakiug somewhat of the character of these articles will be a limited number of Reviews o 
Essays on questions that have been treated in books or pamphlets published during the Quarter, 
such as may be deemed of sufficient interest to the reading community ; and these will not bk 
mere critiques, nor will they simply reiterate known facts, but they will seek to develop ney 
truths connected with the subjects under consideration, 


In addition to the more ‘lengthy Reviews, we may, when occasion requires, indicate suc) 
recently-published works as are deemed suitable for popular instruction or perusal, 


A short Epitome of notable Discoveries and Events in the scientific world will conclude oy 
programme as it now stands; and, in order to render this more complete, we invite the comms. 
nications of the Secretaries of Field Clubs and other Societies established with a view tp 
popularize Science and unfold the varied attractions of the Natural World. 


In conclusion, we have to remark that, whilst it is our firm resolve to exclude from our page 
everything calculated to excite political or theological controversy, yet we shall greet with 
pleasure the expression of those noblest feelings of the heart that accompany the contemplation 
of the works and ways of Providence, which even to the superficial observer cause the flowers of 
the field to assume a brighter hue, and the stars to shine with greater radiance, whilst they 
impart to the arduous labours of the student an interest that must be felt before it can bs 


understood or appreciated, 





NOW READY, No. 2, Price 


CAVERNS. By Professor Ansted, F.R.S. 

LOWEST FORMS OF LIFE. By the Editor. Illustrated by Tuffen West and G. H. Ford, 
THE FLOWER ANIMALCULE. By P. H. Gosse, F.R.S. IOlustrated by the Author. 
COTTON. By Dr. Lankester, F.R.S. Illustrated by Tuffen West. 

GRASSES. By Professor Buckman, F.L.S. Illustrated by J. E. Sowerby. 

THE REFLEX THEORY AND Dre. MARSHALL HALL. By G.H. Lewes. 

SOLAR CHEMISTRY. Py R. Hunt, F.R.S, Illustrated with a Coloured Diagrarf. 


Half-a-Crown, containing :— 
OPTICAL PHENOMENA OF THE ATMOSPHERE, By G. F, Chambers, 
MISCELLANEA :— 
Progress of Science, Schools, and Classes, 
REVIEWS :— 
Quatrefages’ Unity of the Human Species—Hulke on the Ophthalmoscope, &c. 


SCIENTIFIC SUMMARY :— 
Quarterly Retrospect — Astronomy — Chemistry — Geology — Microscopy — Mineralogy ani 
Metallurgy—Photography—Physics—Zoology and Botany—General Scientific News. 


No. 1, Published OCTOBER, 1861, contains :— 


INTRODUCTION. 

CORN. By Professor James Buckman, F.L.S., F.G.S., F.S.A. Illustrated by the Author. 

THE DAISY. By Mrs. Lankester. Illustrated by J. E. Sowerby. 

THE CROWN ANIMALCULF. By P. H. Gosse, F.R.S. Llustrations by the Author, 
engraved by Tuffen West, F.L.S. 

THE LOWEST FORMS OF LIFE. By the Editor. MTlustrations by _ a and Dr. 
J. B. Hicks, F.L.S. ; engraved by G. H. Ford and Tuffen West, F.L.S 

IRON AND STEEL. By Professor Rubert Hunt, F.R.S, 

ARTIFICIAL LIGHT. By Professor Ansted, F.R.S. 





THE BREATH OF LIFE. By W. Crookes, F.C.S. 
THE WEST COAST OF EQUATORIAL AFRICA. By the Editor. With a Coloured Map. 
THE GREAT COMET OF 1861. By James Breen. Illustrated by the Author, 
REVIEWS :— 
‘The Past and Present Life of the Globe’ 
suitable for Popular Peruszl or Instruction, 


MISCELLANEA :— 
The Liverpool and Manchester Field Naturalists’ Societics—Rewards and Honours {or 


Proficiency in Science—Quarterly Retrospect. 


— House Dogs and Sporting Dogs””—Books 





OPINIONS OF 


Literary Gazette. 


«« The articles are all well written, and the illustrations are admirable, looking all the better by 
contrast with the mass of dirty aud confused engravings with which the modern periodicals 


a bound.” 
Standard. 


‘* It promises to be a success, for the articles are really interesting, and, so far as we can 
sound ; while six or seven fine steel-plate engravings ‘of scientific objec ts, a coloured map 


judge, 
to illustrate an article on Equatorial Africa, and some wood engravings, make us wonder how 


can scarcely fail to make its way toa high position among the special Quarterlies,’ 


Critic. 


“Tux Porviar Screxce Revirw is illustrated by full page engravings of a very superior 


character, those of the microscopic animals being of unusual excellence. 


Sussex Advertiser. 


“The names of the writers are sufficient guarantee of the excellence of the work, and all 
varts of the field of science seem laid bare and made to yield something for the common good. 
uiet and unpretending, and forms an agreeable contrast to the 
rich attempts to popularize knowledge are so often disguised in 


‘he style of the articles is 4 

patronizing loquacity under w 

the cheapest periodicals.’ 
Journal of Agricultural Science. 


*« All hail to the new Review ! forits first number, to our mind, has the right stuff in it; and 
this is so arranged and illustrated, as, while it amply fulfils its title of popular, the names both of 
the authors and the artists, are a sufficient guarantee for the quality of the matter and the mode 


Ld 


of illustration. 
Hastings and St. Leonard’s News. 


‘“We think a fo od quarterly ot this kind was wanted, and this new review oe aewape fair to 


meet the want. It is well printe age fusely illustrated with plates, and has a juc 


of articles, by authors who evic le “nt! 
first number deserves great praise. It is good, and, therefore, cheap. 
tution should be without this new quarterly, and no young man who is fond of science.” 


Lincoln and Stamford Mercury. 


“ The subjects are all treated scientifically, and each is illustrated in a manner to facilitate the 
Mr. Samuelson has made a promising commencement, and there 


comprehe _ ym of the reader 
is a probability that the new quarte rly will prove a success.’’ 


Western Daily Mercury. 
*¢ It has our hearty recommendation.” 


the ‘ Review’ can be produced for anything like the price at which it is sold— half- a-crown. It 


icious selection 
understand their work and mean to doit properly. This 
No Mechanics’ Insti- 





THE PRESS. 


Observer, 

‘This is the second number of a miscellany of interesting and instructive articles on scien- 
tific subjects. The work is very ably edited by Mr. Samuelson, the articles are well selected, 
and the subjects treated of discusse od with considerable ability. .... . The work is a useful 
addition to the literature of science.’ 

Mechanics’ Magazine. 

‘All the articles appear to have been carefully prepared, They are certainly entertaining 

and instructive, and should become very popular.” 


Sunday School Teachers’ Magazine, 
** Sunday School teachers, and others engaged in the education of the young, may, from the 
erusal of these papers, derive many facts which will serve as suitable illustrations of their 


essons,” 
Bath Herald. 

‘* All these papers are extremely iateresting and well illustrated. It is admirably got up ; ant 
we heartily welcome this new compendium of popular science, as it just supplies that kind 
and degree of information on the ever-unfolding wonders of science, which must be the desiders- 
tum ofhapee ‘lasses ofreaders. The scientific journals before in the field went too deep for any 
but regularly initiated students. Here is a popular explanation, which was just the thir 


wanted,” 
North Devon Advertiser. 
** We never saw such a work turned out before: such a variety of articles—such exquisil? 
ilustrations—such a mass for the money.” 
Dover Chronicle. 
** Unqualified is our approbation of this new quarterly, and most heartily do we wish it s 
cess, of which we have not the slightest doubt while it retains its present distinguished co 


tributors,” 
Taunton Courier. 
™ «* It presents an appearance which seems to indicate a most promising future, its contributor 
being men of high position in the scientific world, and the articles written in a style which 3 
sure to please and to attract.’ 
Birkenhead Advertiser. 
‘* It is cheap and most excellent, and supplies what has long been wanted,—science treated 2 
a popular and interesting form,—a royal road to its arcana,’ 
Northampton Mercury. 
oe Te suppl: es a special want in an excellent manner, skilfully combining instruction # 
amusement.’ 
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